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CANTERBURY LOSES A TREASURE 


Pago 


A FORTUNE TO 
SAVE A BIRD 

THE RIGHT KIND OF 
SPORTSMAN 

Kentish Plover’s Sanctuary on 
Dungeness 

PILGRIM TRUST TO THE RESCUE 

We have told before of the great 
dream, of a bird-lover who . set out to 
save the Kent plover on Dungeness] and 
now it is good to be able to. say that the 
dream has come true, thanks largely to 
that wonderful friend of great and good 
things in trouble, the Pilgrim Trust. 

Round the corner there may be a 
pearl of great price unnoticed by people 
who often travel to distant places to see 
something rare and beautiful. 

Fortunately for our descendants, Mr 
Richard Burrowes is v one of the kind of 
men who have eyes to see and appreciate 
treasures which are near at hand. 

What Mr Burrowes Has Done, . 

To his dismay, he realised that the 
little Kentish plover was threatened 
with extermination, for Bungalowdom 
and new roads, which bring the motorist, 
the Vandal, and the Litter Lout, are 
driving this bird from Dungeness, which 
is perhaps its only remaining haunt. 

What was to’ be done ? He did not 
waste time over committee meetings, for 
how could he tell whether the members 
might not be as somnolent as those men 
who discuss the Charing Cross bridge ? 

Mr Burrowes, who is a well-known 
Liverpool bird-lover, decided to buy at 
once 270 acres of shore and shingle on 
Dungeness Promontory and make it into 
■ a bird sanctuary for ever; but this was 
easier said than done. Although he was" 
ready to give all he possessed to save for 
his country this living pearl of great 
price, the Kentish plover, and also other 
rare bii;ds threatened with extinction, 
lie discovered that it would take more 
than his fortune to buy the land, of 
which the cost was £io,ooo. 

A Splendid Offer 



Olivia and the Jester in this scene from Twelfth Night are both schoolboys of Hurstpierpoint 
College in Sussex. They are members of the Shakespeare Society, which has been in 
existence for 73 years and is said to be the oldest in the country. 


She Saw Garibaldi Die 

The Little Birds at the Window ) 


Regardless of the sacrifice, lie made 
the splendid offer of ^7000. The Royal 
Society for-the Protection of Birds, of 
which lie is a member, gave ^1000, 
another ^1000 was raised by subscrip-, 
tions, and now the good news has come 
that liis single-handed scheme has been 
further rewarded, for the Pilgrim Trust 
lias given the extra ^1000 required to 
buy the land. 

As this area is next to the well-known 
sanctuary at Romney Marsh, and is near 
another one called Walker's Outland, 
wliicli is partly owned by Mr Burrowes,. 
it is good to know that in the centuries 
to come many precious 1 wild birds nearly 
lost to English people may .be still 
nesting on Dungeness Promontory, all 
because a sportsman of the right kind has 
spent his money on saving birds instead 
of on guns and cartridges to kill them. 


F jlomena, who was once a maid in the 
service of Garibaldi, has passed on. 
She was the last of a little group of 
people who saw the great Liberator die 
on'a June day in 1882. 

Many a time she would tell a charming 
story of the scene when. N Garibaldi lay 
dying on Caprcra Island before an open 
window facing his beloved Nice. 

As the watchers stood waiting round 
his bed the stillness was broken by a 
whirring of wings,' and out of the blue 
two little birds suddenly made their 
appearance on the window-sill. 

" Cheep, cheep," they said to each 
other, looking about them with bright, 
lively eyes. . 

v A woman turned to shoo them away 
lest they should disturb Garibaldi, but 
this son of a fisherman who, by his 
heroic courage and leadership, had 


done so much to change the destiny of 
Italy, stopped her, 

“ Do not frighten them," he said. 
" They are the souls of my beloved 
daughters Rosa and Anita." 

The faith that his children were near 
him must have comforted the old hero 
in his last moments. ; 

When the great Liberator passed away 
the birds were still on the window-sill as 
if keeping watch with the others. 

It is 55 years since Filomcna entered 
the service of Garibaldi. She followed 
him and his family during their wander¬ 
ings, and after his death she served the 
Garibaldis until she was too old for work. 
So much had this faithful old servant 
endeared herself to them that when she 
died the other day at Leghorn several 
descendants of Garibaldi were with her 
at her bedside. 


POOR WHALE 

HUNTED IN THE 
ANTARCTIC OCEAN 

The Harpoon That Came Back 
After Fifteen Years 

80,000-MILE JOURNEY 

A whale has been captured by whalers 
on the New Zealand coast which had in 
its head'a harpoon they had fired at it 
15 years ago. 1 

These whalers were able to identify 
the harpoon head because they had 
never since used that kind of harpoon, 
and they wei’e sure no other whalers 
would have used it either. . 

This old head was buried in whale fat, 
and was quite free from rust; 

Poor old whales I They arc not 
allowed to live in peace in the great 
expanses ^of the Antarctic Ocean. 
Whaling ships cruise about and the. 
whalers fire harpoons with a sort of 
small cannon, Attached to the harpoon 
is a rope which is made fast to the ship. 

The New Zealand whalers, who have 
just found their old liarpoon head in 
their latest catch, do not cruise round in 
ships, however. They watch for whales 
travelling up the coast, and then dash 
out in motor-boats and attack them. 

How the Hump-Back Travels 

Scientists tell us that the hump-back 
whale, such as is captured round the 
New Zealand coasts, migrates every 
year from the Antarctic seas to the 
Tropics, travelling back to the colder 
seas later on. Apparently many of the 
whales travel the same r way each 
year, going through Cook Strait, between 
the North and South Islands of New 
Zealand. The whalers lie in wait by 
the shores of this strait and attack the 
whales as they pass northward. 

The hump-back whale is said to be 
fully grown at two years, and its 
average life is probably only 11 years, 
so the one that picked up the harpoon 
head .15 years ago was quite elderly. 

If this 15-year-old whale made the 
long sea voyage from Antarctic to the 
Tropics and back every year, it must have 
travelled about 80,000 miles during its 
eventful life. 

Another whale captured recently had 
a harpoon head in it which the whalers 
say they lost seven years ago. The 
harpoon heads have been presented to 
the Auckland Museum. See World Mat) 

BY RAIL IN PERSIA 

Camel-riding now gives way to railway 
travel in Persia. 

The Persian Parliament lias lately 
passed a Bill for spending a large sum of 
money in order to continue building the 
Trans-Persian Railway. The money is 
to come from taxes on sugar and tea, and 
the railway will run from the Caspian 
Sea to the Persian Gulf. 

Two sections are already completed, 
one crossing the oilfields of the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company. 
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THE OLD AND THE 
NEW IN SIAM 

KING SIGNS THE 
CONSTITUTION 

How the Court Astrologers 
Fixed the Exact Minute For It 

RECONCILIATION ALL ROUND 

The number of nations governed by a 
limited constitutional monarchy is not 
large, and we welcome the latest addition 
the more whole-heartedly because of the 
manner in which it came to. pass. ■ 

We hope the.King, pf Siam and his 
subjects will long enjoy the, serenity in 
which their new relationship has begunl 

Readers of the C.N, will remember the. 
description not long ago of the bloodless 
revolution one day last June when the 
People’s Party in Siam seized the royal 
princes as hostages and demanded of 
King Prajadhipok that in future he 
should cease to rule as an absolute 
monarch, with the royal princes and the 
Court party holding all the offices of 
State, and should accept a constitution 
in keeping with the more advanced civil¬ 
ised countries in the rest of the world. 

Day of National Rejoicing 

The King accepted the proposals, and 
the details of the new regime have since 
been worked • out by the National 
Assembly. The only thing these repre¬ 
sentatives of the people did not decide 
was the time when the new Constitu¬ 
tion was to begin. Here old usage pre¬ 
vailed once more, and what happened is 
one of the extraordinary things that do 
happen in this old world/for it was the 
. office of the Court Astrologers which was 
asked to find out the most auspicious 
moment for the King to sign and seal 
the most important Document of State 
Siam has ever known. These wise men 
fixed 2.53 p.111. on December 10, and 
accordingly that day was appointed as a 
day of national rejoicing in which men 
of all races and religions took part. 

Wearing his crown and seated on his 
throne in his palace at Bangkok, exactly 
nt. 2.53 p.m., King Prajadhipok signed, 
sealed, and handed over the new Consti¬ 
tution to the representatives of the 
people. With aeroplanes circling over¬ 
head the King then stood on a balcony 
before the assembled crowds while the 
contents of the document were read out. 

The King’s Forgiveness 

Everyone was delighted, for a few 
days previously a meeting as dramatic as 
it was unexpected had taken place at 
the palace. The 29 officers of the Army 
and Navy and the 24 civilians—53 in all 
(we wonder if the Court Astrologers 
knew the number)—called on the King to 
crave his pardon for offences committed 
while bringing about the change, and to 
make him offerings of incense, candles, 
and flowers, placed on a golden tray. 

The King once more showed the tact 
and great public spirit which have all 
along proved his capacity as a leader. 
He told his visitors that he had for¬ 
given them long ago, because lie realised 
that their action had been inspired by 
tlieir love for Siam. He thanked them 
for the apology for their statement that 
the Chakri Dynasty had not done any¬ 
thing for their country, and lie declared 
that their ..voluntary action in approach¬ 
ing him in that way did them high 
honour. It was sporting of them to 
admit publicly any wrong they realised 
they had done. 

With such leaders as these we feel 
convinced that Siam will make great 
progress as a modern State. 


YOUR OLD C.N. 

Readers who would like to pass .011 
their C.N. to someone interested can 
always get an address from Miss Down, 
Colonial Correspondence League, Ser¬ 
geants Inn, Fleet Street, E.C.4 


ENEMIES NO MORE 

ANOTHER FINE STORY 
OF THE WAR 

The Rules of the War Game and 
the Rules of the Peace Game 

BROTHERS ON THE FIELD 

By Our Budapest Correspondent 

A Christmas tale of human brotherli¬ 
ne ss, and of gratitude that found its 
mark, comes to us from Germany. 

In the town of Duren, in the Rhine¬ 
land, was a working-man who had been 
unemployed for so long that he , had 
begun to lose all hope of better times 
and was becoming day by day more 
desperate. To this man the post one 
day brought a letter with a French 
postmark. This in itself was astonish¬ 
ing enough, but there was a greater- 
surprise coming, for the envelope was 
found to contain, besides a letter which 
the man could not read, four banknotes 
of a hundred francs each. 

In No Man’s Land 

At first he thought himself the victim 
of a practical joke, but on presenting 
the , notes at the nearest bank he was 
assured' they were genuine and that he 
could get good German marks for them. 
What is more, the letter accompanying 
them was translated and he learned that 
the sender of the remittance was a 
French officer whose life he had saved. 

It was in the autumn of 1917. that the 
German soldier had found the French 
officer lying, badly wounded and dying 
of thirst, in No Man’s Land by Verdun. 
He gave him drink and bound up his 
wounds as best he could. They had no 
language in common, except the lan¬ 
guage of suffering ■- and compassion ; 
but somehow the Frenchman made the 
German understand that he wished to 
thank-him, and that lie wanted his 
name and address put in liis notebook. 

The Token of Gratitude 

The war went on and was finished, 
giving place to its bitter aftermath of 
economic disaster, unemployment, and 
starvation. In the stress of the daily 
struggle to keep body and soul together 
the working-man of Duren had all but 
forgotten the long-past incident of 
Verdun ; but to the Frenchman it was 
still one of his most vivid memories, 
fir his very life had hung on it, and 
when, not long ago, he found that old- 
time notebook in which his rescuer had 
written his name and address, the feeling 
of gratitude was still strong enough to 
make him send those banknotes on the 
bare clihnce of their finding their way 
to the man they were meant for. 

How easily the man might have died, 
meanwhile, or moved to another address 
or another town ! But no, he was there; 
and the precious token of gratitude 
came to him at the moment he needed 
it most to retain his hold on life and on 
his own courage. Best of all, it had 
come to him from one who, according to 
the rules of the; War Game, was an 
enemy. Once more the rules of the 
War Game were broken and the rules 
of .the Peace Game were kept; and 
there ai*e two more men in the world 
who have no enemies. 


THE KING’S STAMPS 

All stamp collectors and many others 
were pleased when the King bestowed 
the honour of knighthood on Mr Edward 
Denny Bacon, for the new knight is 
Keeper of the King’s Stamps. 

- King George is an enthusiastic stamp 
collector, possessing one of the finest 
collections in the world and certainly the 
best collection of British stamps. He 
first became interested many years ago 
when lie was a midshipman, and the 
collection now occupies 200 albums in 
charge , of a curator. It is. continually 
being added to, and each year part of 
the collection is exhibited at the opening 
meeting of the Philatelic Society’s new 
session. The collection has a special room 
in Buckingham Palace. 


A GREAT FIGHT 
IS OVER 

Heroine Pies at Her Post 

FIGHTING LEPROSY FOR 
25 YEARS 

Dr Isabel Kerr, a Scottish heroine, 
lias lately died at her post in Central 
India, as head of the Methodist Leper 
Hospital at Dichpali. 

For a quarter of a century she had 
been fighting this terrible disease. 
It was in .1907, that she went out to 
India to join her husband, a Wesleyan 
missionary. After.being in charge for 
several years of the Mission Hospital 
at Nizamabad she opened a leper home 
on a beautiful site a few miles away, 
a home that was built with money given 
by a devout Hindu. 

Soon afterwards Sir Leonard Rogers 
made the great discovery of the curative 
properties of chaulmoogra oil. Dr Kerr 
at once tried the treatment, and the 
results were so good that she turned the 


What the King Said 
To His People 

'"Through one of the marvels of 
* modern science I am enabled 
this Christmas Day to speak to all 
my peoples throughout the Empire. 

I take it as a good omen that 
wireless .should have reached its 
present perfection at a time when 
the Empire has been linked in 
closer union, for it offers us im¬ 
mense possibilities to make that 
union closer still. It may be that 
our future will lay upon us more 
than one stern test. Our past will 
have taught us how to meet it 
unshaken, For the present the 
work to which wc are all equally 
bound is to arrive at a reasoned 
tranquillity within our borders,, to 
regain prosperity without self-seek¬ 
ing, and to carry with us those whom 
the burden of past years lias dis¬ 
heartened or overborne., 

My life’s aim has been to serve 
as I might toward those ends. 
Your loyalty, your confidence in 
me, has been my abundant reward. 
I speak now from my home and 
from my heart to you all; to men 
and women so cut off by the snows, - 
the desert, or the sea that only 
voices out of the air can reach them; 
to those cut off from fuller life by 
blindness, sickness, ■ or infirmity ; 
and to those who are celebrating 
this day with their children and 
their grandchildren—to all, to each, 
I wish a happy Christmas. God 
bless you. 

The King to his people, speaking 

from his fireside on Christmas Day 


home into a hospital. A year later she 
formed a leprosy clinic in Hyderabad 
City, and twice a week she travelled 
a hundred miles there and back, to give 
injections to about 70 patients. 

‘•Dr Kerr was the outstanding figure 
in the war waged on leprosy in India ” 
is the tribute paid to her’by Dr Leonard 
Rogers, who said that her untiring 
work and teaching of the treatment of 
leprosy had gone a long way toward 
conquering the disease. It is good to 
know that she received some recognition 
of her services, for she was very modest, 
about the fine work she was doing. Nine 
vears ago she was awarded the Kaisar-i- 
Hind Gold Medal. 


A cow breaking through the surface 
at Alderniaston, near Reading, has 
brought to light an ancient well. 
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THE KINGS AND 
QUEENS OF EUROPE 

PORTRAIT guide for 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM 

The Splendid Brocklebank 
Collection of 4000 Faces 

QUEEN ELIZABETH AND 
THE PEARLS 

It lias been announced that Mrs 
Brocklebank, who has been collecting 
royal portraits for 25 years, is.bequeath¬ 
ing her 55 volumes of 4000 photographs 
to the British Museum. 

This collection is something more 
than a haphazard assortment of kings 
and queens ; it is a carefully-planned 
scheme forming an international gallery, 
and is of unique value to historians and 
writers of biographies. Mrs Brockle¬ 
bank has drawn up hundreds of family 
trees showing the inter-marriages of all 
the famous families who have reigned 
in Europe. In England these trees range 
from the Plantagcncts to the Windsors. 

Jewels as Clues 

Some of the portraits have been 
recognised and dated from the jewellery 
worn by. their subjects. The portraits 
of Queen Elizabeth are a good example 
of how jewels afford a, clue to the date. 
It will be remembered that all the con¬ 
temporary portraits of Elizabeth show 
her as a young woman, making it difficult 
to determine when they. were, painted. 
Visitors to the Tower of London will 
have noticed in the King’s Crown four 
splendid pearls. These have a remarkable 
stor5 r . Pope Clement the Seventh gave 
them to Catherine of Medici on ■ her 
marriage to Henry the Second of France. 
When her son Francis married Mary 
Queen of Scots Catherine gave the pearls 
to Mary. After Mary’s death at Fother- 
ingay these jewels were sent to Queen 
Elizabeth, who seems to have preferred 
them to all her other jewels, for they 
appear on all the portraits painted of 
her from 1587 till.her death. 

It is interesting to remember that a. 
portrait of Sir Francis Drake has lately 
been authenticated by the identifying 
of a jewel given to him by Queen Eliza¬ 
beth and now at Buckland Abbey, 
Drake’s old home in Devon. 

Origin of a Valuable Quest 

It was her interest in the Medici 
family that started Mrs Brocklebank on 
this quest which has proved so valuable. 
The Medicis were a Florentine family 
who grew rich and powerful in the 
fifteenth century and survived till the 
beginning of the eighteenth, inter¬ 
marrying with the ruling families of 
Europe, giving two popes to Rome, and 
patronising literature and art. Some 
of the most famous paintings in the 
world arc represented in the collection, 
public and private galleries, museums, 
and libraries having been searched to 
make it as complete as possible. .. 

All lovers of Art and History will eilvy 
Mrs Brocklebank the joy she must have 
had in her hobby and will be grateful 
to her for her public spirit in bequeathing 
her collection to the British Museum. 


Things said 

I pay my bills almost as soon as they 
come.in. - Judge Tpbin 

People in private are much more un¬ 
reasonable than they are in public. 

.Viscount Cecil 

My faith in God is mountains high and 
I could not-live without it. 

Madame Tetrazzini 

. In my will I shall leave to authors the 
most precious possession I ever had, 
my joy in hard work. Sir James Barrie : 

French democracy calls everybody 
Monsieur ; United States democracy 
calls everybody Hi / Mr Ellis Roberts 
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Feeding the Deer • A Parachute Jump • Test Cricket 



The Dinner Wagon—During the winter months the deer in Richmond Park are fed with hay. It is distributed by keepers who drive round the park in a wagon, a3 this picture show?. 



Jumping Into Space—There must bo few people who would make such a dive as this, except The Beet Sugar Fleet—These barges are being towed out of Yarmouth before setting sail for 
in case of necessity. The man In our picture Is aboutto pull the cord which opens his parachute. London. They carry cargoes of beet sugar from Cantley in Norfolk. 



Holiday Science—Professor A. O. Rankin© is here conducting one of the scientific lectures A Test Century—England and Australia having each won a Test Match there will be special 

for schoolchildren that have been given during the holidays at the Royal Institution. Although Interest in the third Test at Adelaide this week-end. Here is an incident in tho First Test at 

held out of school tlmo they have oroved immensely popular with those who listen to them. Sydney, when Hammond was caught after making 112. 
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SPOILING LONDON 

GOVERNMENT AMONG 
THE VANDALS 

The Beginning of the Ruin of 
the Mall 

NOBODY RESPONSIBLE 

We hope the muddle over the destruc¬ 
tion and rebuilding of a house in Carlton 
Gardens will lead to a radical alteration 
in the official control oyer all buildings 
which can make or mar London’s 
famous views. 

The story of Number 4 Carlton 
Gardens is briefly this. Owing to the 
temporary slump in big residential pro¬ 
perty this house Lord Balfour lived in 
remained unlet for two years. The Com¬ 
missioners of Crown Lands, who own it 
on behalf of the nation, found that they 
could get ^350 a year more for it by 
letting it to a business firm who would 
be willing to rebuild it as offices. This 
firm engaged a well-known architect and 
asked him to design a suitable building 
for them and, in accordance with the 
terms of their agreement with the Crown 
Lands authorities, to submit his design 
to the Fine x\rt Commission for approval. 

The Splendid Processional Way 

Now Carlton Gardens and Carlton 
House Terrace are all in the same style, 
having been built in the Regency period 
of George the Third. Tlieir skyline is 
continuous and they flank the splendid 
processional way from Buckingham 
Palace to the Admiralty Arch. It is 
obvious that any building in a modern 
style inserted into them will ruin their 
harmony, especially if the new building 
is higher than its neighbours. 

The architect got in touch with the 
Crown authorities, and was told that the 
rebuilding of the whole terrace in modern 
style was inevitable. 

Last July the architect submitted his 
design to the Fine Art Commission, and 
at the same time showed them a pro¬ 
visional design for the whole terrace as 
far as the steps leading up to the Duke of 
York’s Column. He told the Commission 
that business premises, hotels, and clubs 
would be erected on. this site and that 
their v height had been settled by the 
authorities of the Crown. 

Need of a Fine Arts Minister 

The Commission rightly .decided that 
they could not decide from the rough 
provisional drawing submitted, and 
concentrated on the full design of the 
new Number 4. They confined .them¬ 
selves to trying to mitigate certain 
objectionable features of this building 
and wrote to the architect recording 
their fears that the new height would be 
wrong. But two months elapsed before 
the Crown authorities heard of the pro¬ 
tests of the Fine Art Commission. 

One cannot imagine such a thing as 
this happening in Paris; where they have 
a Minister of Fine Arts and where the 
Government takes due pride in the ap¬ 
pearance of the capital. It is time that 
we in this country took.steps to remove 
from-a small Government department 
the power to spoil the capital in this way. 

A Cabinet* Minister should be made 
responsible for all buildings belonging 
to the nation or built on Crown lands. 

The Best Solution 

As to the future of Carlton House 
Terrace and Carlton Gardens, surely the 
best solution is to rebuild them as 
Government Offices. If we cannot expect 
them to be maintained as private houses 
it would be far better and more dignified 
for the Government to take over,the 
whole of this noble site and devote it to 
public purposes, enclosing the entire 
Mall, and the park about it, in a ring of 
public, offices worthy of site and nation. 

We have a Fine Art Commission, yet 
it is slighted even in so vital a concern as 
this, and so there comes about a muddle 
for which nobody seems responsible, 
simply because the game of politics is in 
nearly every sphere a game,of muddle 
and blunder. 


GOLD PROBLEM OF 
THE GOLD COUNTRY 

South Africa Stops 
Export 

DIFFICULTIES OF GENERAL 
HERTZOG’S GOVERNMENT 

It seemed absurd at first sight that 
South Africa, where the gold comes from, 
should'have a gold crisis of her own just 
like the European countries. It was a 
question of currency and her trade with 
the rest of the world. 

South Africa has experienced a flight 
from the gold pound similar to that in 
the Motherland sixteen months ago. 
People withdrew their savings in gold 
sovereigns from the South African 
banks and hoarded them, while a large 
amount was exported. An emergency 
Act was brought into force to stop this 
and South Africa left the gold standard. 

Two Good Results . 

The difficulties of the National Govern¬ 
ment under General Hertzog were 
increased by the defection of Mr Tielman 
Roos, who had been leader of the 
Nationalist Pai*ty in the Transvaal. 
Mr Roos advocated going off the gold 
standard, but politically it is very doubt¬ 
ful if he has many supporters. 

The countries wlio have gone off the 
gold standard have a distinct advantage 
in trade with those who remain on it, 
and South African farmers and exporters 
have in consequence been badly hit in 
competition with the rest of the Domin¬ 
ions and many other, countries. 

The departure of South Africa from 
the gold standard should have two good 
results. It should add one more country 
to those on the sterling basis on which 
we are working and thus aid the estab¬ 
lishment of a standard on which all 
can trade without the unsettling fluctua¬ 
tions in prices which tend to restrict 
trade. Secondly, it should greatly 
increase the profits of the sellers of gold, 
enabling goldmines now idle to be 
profitably worked. This would increase 
employment and the South African 
Government would be able to * share in 
the production through taxes on it. 

Following Britain's Example 

It was in September, 1.931, that we 
abandoned the gold standard, since 
when our paper money has not been 
compulsorily exchangeable for gold at 
the Bank of England. 

Quite a number of countries have now 
followed the example of Great Britain. 

First we have the whole of the 
British Empire. The republics of 
South America have also come off gold. 
In addition, the following countries 
are no longer on the' gold standard: 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Spain, Port¬ 
ugal, Finland, Greece, China, Japan, 
and Egypt. 

On the other hand, the following 
countries remain 011 the gold standard: 
the United States, France, Belgium, 
Czecho-Slovakja, Hungary, Yugo-Slavia, 
Rumania, Italy, Germany, Holland, 
Switzerland, and Poland. 


THE LAW OF THE 
STRAY DOG 

A stray dog, when given a home by 
its finder, has a right to remain in that 
home for a month.' 

This interesting point in the laws 
relating to dogs was made clear in the 
first case brought to a police court 
und^r this clause. A man had found a' 
stray dog, and on reporting its finding 
to the< police received permission to 
take i t home. Within a month he 
disposed of it, and thus broke the law. 

The reason for this law is to enable 
the dog to be returned to its owner 
should he turn up and make inquiries 
for it. 

All who find stray dogs must report 
the. fact .to the police. 


LUCKY 13 

BIRTHDAY OF THE 
LEAGUE 

Some Big Things Done in 
the Old Year 

FIRST HOLE IN THE 
PEACE TREATY 

The League of Nations began its 
fourteenth year on the Tenth of January. 
Every good wish to it. 

Of all the ups and downs that have 
marked the thirteenth year now come to 
a close we have heard a great deal, 
especially of the Downs ; let us keep the 
balance true by paying some attention 
to the Ups. We have heard constantly, 
for example, of China in connection 
with the war Japan has made on her; 
but how much do wc know about the 
help and advice given to the Chinese 
Government, at its special request, by 
League Committees in Geneva and 
experts on the spot ? We have heard 
many comments on the Disarmament 
Conference, but do we remember that, 
through the agency of the League, an 
armaments truce is in existence binding 
States not to increase the existing level 
while the Conference is in progress ? 

Equality For Germany 

Have we remarked, also, that a hole 
has actually been made in the Treaty of 
Versailles by the recognition of Ger¬ 
many’s equality with all States ? That 
is one of the most significant events of 
the year. Have we noticed, in addition, 
that a resolution has been made once 
more to agree not to use force as between 
the States of Europe in any circumstances ? 

During the year a League official 
restored peace among warring tribes 
on the coast of Liberia, a Commission 
brought to a close its work of exchanging 
Greek and Bulgarian pop illations, while 
another Commission defined the boun¬ 
dary between Iraq and Syria. 

The Economic Organisation can do 
little more than stand by while the 
States of the world make up their minds 
to use it to the full for the solution of 
their troubles, and be fully prepared 
when that time comes; but consultations 
of experts have taken place on the inter¬ 
national situation in coal, timber, and 
hops ; a Customs Dictionary has been 
completed ; reports have been produced 
on bribery and unfair practices, and on 
the value of trade in the principal 
countries; and the first World Economic 
Survey has appeared describing and 
analysing events during the last ten years. 

The World Crisis 

The Financial Committee has been 
fully occupied with the constantly 
increasing difficulties created for certain 
States by the world crisis, and has again 
assisted Austria, Hungary, Greece,, and 
Bulgaria; Rumania asked and received 
the same assistance*. The Transit 
Organisation has provided experts for 
the construction of roads and flood dykes 
in China. A Health Conference took 
place in Cape Town; in Greece and China 
public health services are functioning 
as a consequence of the aid given by the 
Health Organisation ; the world situa¬ 
tion as regards drugs has distinctly 
improved, and new laws have been 
enacted in at least four countries. 
Permanent committees in all branches 
of League work have continued their 
regular activities, carrying them farther 
to some desired end, and many results 
have been achieved in various fields. 

Finally, the League has welcomed two 
new members, Iraq and Turkey. 


THE STATUE UNDER COVER 

Worcester Infirmary has rejected the 
proposal to exhibit one of the works of 
Mr Epstein. 

The chairman, visiting Chester to see 
it, found the work covered, and on its 
being unveiled for him he found that he 
preferred it covered. 

The committee has now decided not 
to put the carving on show. 


ANOTHER GOOD THING 
IN THE WORLD 

CRICKET IN PAPUA 

Hitting a Ball Instead of 
One Another 

HOW’S THAT, UMPIRE? 

This week - end the attention of 
Australia is focussed on Adelaide, where 
the third Test Match is being played. 

Australia has always loved cricket, 
but her. interest in it has not stopped 
at her shores. It has crossed the sea and 
spread into Papua, another part of the 
Commonwealth; and perhaps some day 
a dark-skinned Papuan will be found 
in the Australian team to match with 
his skill our Nawab of.Pataudi. 

The whole subject of cricket was 
discussed in a recent issue of the 
Papuan Villager, the paper published 
for the natives by the Papuan Govern¬ 
ment itself. Written in simple words, 
it scores its points neatly, for wc must 
take into consideration the fact that 
the fathers of its readers, or at least 
their grandfathers, were savages. 

” Government, (says this article) likes 
you to play cricket; so do the Missions. 
You have to thank the Missions a 
great deal for teaching you to play.” 

One of the Best Games 
' The writer goes on to explain that . 
perhaps with the-coming of the white 
man some of the fun has gone out of 
their lives. They do not get as much 
excitement as they used to, and a little 
excitement is rather a good thing. - In 
the old days they used to fight each 
other ; but they no longer fight, so how 
can they make up for that excitement ? . 

” One of the best ways (continues the 
article) is by playing games, and one of 
the best games is cricket. If you arc all 
tied up inside then you can bowl very 
fast or chase the ball very hard, and 
you will feel better. Or if you are wild 
with another man you need not hit him 
over the head with a club, you can 
simply hit him over the fence for a sixer/’ 

Another Papuan contributor also has 
some enlightening things to say of the 
national game. He finds writing in 
English a difficulty, but that does not 
dull his enthusiasm. This is how his 
article begins. 

” The Cricket is one of the useful 
exercises for our body as well as our 
minds, to work and train our muscles 
to work hard.” 

The Judge in the Field 

This he elaborates by describing the 
work of the bowler, the batsman, and 
the fielders; and afterwards lie deals" 
with the Acts of the Umpire. 

“ I shall say the Umpire is the 
Judge or Magistrate of the whole lot. 
He may judge or approve if there is 
out or not. If a batman will not follow 
his order, or misses the ball and the ball 
will touch the wickets and. bails will 
drop, did he break the laws ? Of course 
he did. Or if he touched a bit by his 
bat then the fieldman will catch it. 
Then the Umpire will arrest him, i.o. 
Out. The end.” 

We shall look forward to a Bradman 
emerging from Papua. 


THE AUTOGIRO GROWING UP 

Encouraged by the success of the 
light models of this aeroplane with 
revolving wings, the makers have de¬ 
cided to produce a large fivc-seater 
model to be driven by a 500 horse¬ 
power engine. 

The Autogiro is almost a back 
garden aeroplane, for it can take off 
after a very short run and can alight 011 
a tennis court. 

The new machine is expected to have 
a top speed of 160 miles an hour and a 
slow speed of 20, a remarkable range. 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events All over the World 



THOUSANDS OF 
SWALLOWS 
Curious Spectacle Over the 
Red Sea 

When the ship called Largs Bay was 
making her latest trip to Australia she 
became the temporary home for thou¬ 
sands of terrified migrating swallows. 

These birds, travelling southward 
from Europe, were attacked - by sparrow 
hawks over the Red Sea and they flut¬ 
tered on to the passing liner. They 
perched on every available space in the 
deck cabins, penetrated to the lower 
decks, and perched themselves on the 
chairs and tables while the passengers 
were having their meals. 

They even perched on the shoulders of 
the helmsman at the wheel, as if they 
knew that, under the care of the strange 
beings who ran this piece of floating land, 
they would be safe. 

.The hawks were so tenacious that 
they attacked the chief officer and killed 
some canaries kept as pets. 

Eventually the hawks left the ship, 
but the swallows remained. For two 
days they; stayed in their temporary 
•haven, and then left the ship in a body 
and flew on and on until they disap¬ 
peared on the horizon, the Indian Ocean 
beneath them and the shores of India? 
beckoning them many miles away, . ■ 

MR BALDWIN CALLING 

Although I have been a Protectionist 
for forty years, I have of-recent years 
felt convinced that the .greatest service 
we could do to the world would be by 
closing to a certain extent this great 
free market of Britain to the outside 
world so that the weight of it could be 
used in our arguments to other countries 
to abandon the high and extravagant 
protection which has been the greatest 
curse that international trade has 
suffered from. Mr Baldwin 


POST OFFICE WONDERS 
Another Free Show 

The highly successful Telephone Exhi¬ 
bition organised by the Post Office at the 
Imperial Institute last January is now 
being repeated in Birmingham. 

Although _ telephones predominate, 
there are some interesting exhibits illus¬ 
trative of the telegraph and postal 
services. Children are enabled to make 
free telephone. calls to each other and 
watch the movement of the works as the 
calls pass. Some will have the oppor¬ 
tunity of speaking to countries abroad, 
for example Canada, Australia, South 
Africa, America, and many countries on 
the Continent. 

On the telegraph side the whole organi¬ 
sation for handling telegrams is being 
reproduced in miniature. Visitors will 
be able to send free souvenir telegrams 
to one another and see them being trans¬ 
mitted and received by machines of the 
latest type. These machines, called 
teleprinters, are operated like ordinary 
typewriters, and the message is re¬ 
ceived at the distant end instantaneously 
in typewritten form. 

THE RIGHT SORT OF 
GRATITUDE 

The other day a taxi drew up at the 
Children’s Hospital at Paddington Green. 

It was not a sick patient who was 
lifted out of it this time, but a beaming 
little girl with two well-filled suitcases. 
Imagine the secretary’s amazement 
when the suitcases were opened and 
found to contain no less than 4250 
farthings ! . 

Three years ago little Joan Caley’s 
life was saved by the kindly skill of the 
doctors and nurses, and to show her 
gratitude she has been collecting far-. 
things for the hospital ever since. 

A long and happy life to Joan ! All 
the happier, we hope, for helping other 
children to'get strong as well. 


LORD NORTHBOURNE 
Friends of Art and Education 

Lovers of the Arts have lost a good 
friend in Lord Northbourne, who died 
on Christmas Eve at his home at 
Betteshanger in Kent. 

When asked by the compilers of 
Who’s Who to set down particulars about 
himself he wrote the simple word Artist; 
and an artist he was proud to be, signing 
delightful paintings and etchings of our 
landscapes as Walter James. He ex¬ 
hibited at the Royal Academy and gave 
the Charlton lectures on Art at Oxford 
University. ' 

As a trustee of the Wallace Collection 
and as Chairman' of the Imperial Arts 
League he did much to foster the love 
of Art in all classes. He was an en¬ 
thusiastic lover of music; and, as every 
landscape painter should be, a great 
lover of the open air, excelling in many 
sports.. He was also a great friend of our 
museums, and carried on the work of 
Lord Sudeley, who started the movement 
for museum lecturers. 

If Art has lost a good friend in the old 
Lord Nor thbourne. Education has found 
a good friend in the new Lord North- 
bourne, for he (also Walter James) is 
an energetic friend of the Kent Educa¬ 
tion Committee and Chairman of its 
Library Committee, which has been so 
successful in making Kent one of the 
best counties in England for the distri¬ 
bution of library books. 


A HOUSE OF STRAW 

We all know that straw burns easily 
enough ; yet at Magdeburg in Germany 
a little house was built of straw on a 
wooden frame and a fire was lighted 
inside it. The woodwork was burned, 
but the straw remained intact. 

The straw had been pressed into solid 
sheets by a new method discovered by 
some German inventors. They claim 
that the sheets are rendered fireproof 
entirely without the aid of chemicals. 


LOOKING ON A FAMOUS 
BOOK 

The Bible of the Sikhs 

The Sikhs, a, Hindu community 
founded in the Punjab some five cen¬ 
turies ago, have been flocking to gaze 
upon one of the historic manuscript 
books of their faith, exposed to view at 
the residence of the Guru, their spiritual 
chief, at Kartarpur, near Amritsar, 

This book, known as the Adi Granth, 
was written by Arjan, the fifth Guru, 
and it is said that only two men have 
read it. 

The Sikhs were originally a religious , 
community founded by Baba Nanak, 
who was born in 1469. Nanak discarded 
idolatry, caste, and superstition, preach¬ 
ing the existence of one spiritual God 
and advocating a higher moral life. The 
word Sikh means disciple, and the group 
of Nanak’s followers has now grown to 
over three million. 1 

On his death the Gurus, or chief 
priests, became leaders of the Sikhs, and 
one of the most famous of these was the 
man who wrote this book. He also 
built the temple in the great tank his 
father had ,madc at Amritsar in the 
sixteenth century. * 

As their numbers grew the Sikhs, who 
are Jats by race, adopted a military 
organisation which formed independent 
States as the great Mogul power waned 
during the eighteenth century. 

In the middle of the nineteenth 
century there were wars with the 
English, but so ably did Sir Henry 
Lawrence and his brother organise their 
government that the Sikhs rendered 
loyal service at the Mutiny, and have 
fought bravely for us ever since. 


HERRINGS 

s During the Yarmouth herring, fishing 
season just ended 280,000 crans of fish 
were landed, worth between £300,000 
and ^400,000. This season’s catch is. 
100,000 crans less than the year before. 
A cran is' a fish barrel of 37J- gallons 
capacity, which contains about 750 fish. 
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The King Calling 

Motiiing like this has ever been 
1 ^ dreamed of before. 

The King of the greatest empire 
in the world, the realm on which 
the Sun never sets, has spoken 
to all his people, his voice linking 
up sunshine and snow, wind and 
storm. Mountain ranges were 
overcome, deserts crossed, the 
oceans leaped by one voice, the 
King speaking to his people. 

Well might that people be 
proud ! Well might millions at 
home feel that they were indeed 
at home, with the King speaking 
^ at their firesides. 5 Well might 
millions in the far Dominions 
feel a warmth about the heart 
for the Motherland whose King 
was greeting them. Well might 
tears come to listeners in the far 
outposts of the Empire, to fron¬ 
tiersmen whose lives are spent in 
lonely silences, to solitary groups 
in distant foreign lands. IIow 
gladly then they would have 
exchanged their glittering sun¬ 
shine and radiant eastern seas 
for the grey skies of home ! If 
they had never known it before, 
they knew then what it was to 
be of the English-speaking race. 

It came marvellously heralded, 
like a solo after a grand chorus. 
Those who were waiting to hear 
it were first taken on a journey 
across the lands where the flag 
flies, over the seas and far away. 
It was a magic journey they 
went on, saying How do you do ? 
to the Majestic in mid-Atlantic, 
calling at Montreal, Winnipeg, aiicl 
over the Rockies to Vancouver. * 

While they were calling in* 
Canada they heard another over¬ 
whelming, unexpected sound, the 
mighty cataracts of Niagara roar¬ 
ing, thundering, surging. Spell¬ 
bound, they listened. Then they 
were whisked on their journey 
again, over the great Pacific to 
Wellington, Sydney, Melbourne, 
Brisbane, back to Cape Town, 
Gibraltar, and home to Sandring¬ 
ham, where silence fell, for the 
King was coming to speak. 

He spoke in a clear, strong 
voice, and said those words we 
print in another column, saying 
he had always lived to serve 
us all and praying that God 
would bless us all. 

There came a pause then, and 
a glorious burst of the National 
Anthem, and then the world 
fell away, in the twinkling of an 
eye it disappeared. Someone 
said Will you take cream ? or 
remarked that the children were 
waiting for that new game. 
Someone put on another log, 
more coal, and remembered that 
the fire must be clear for chest¬ 
nuts by and by. The great 
Empire had broken up into a 
hundred million groups and 
homes. The little toy whirligig 
■ of Christmas Day was in full 
play again. 

Nothing like it had ever been 
known before. 


Spend and Be Wise 

number of notable people of 
St Pancras, one of tlic North 
London boroughs, have initiated a 
Spend for Employment campaign 
to encourage the public to spend 
wisely and so turn the wheels of trade. 

It is hoped to create £100,000 
worth of additional work in St 
Pancras by next March. The citizens 
arc encouraged to give personal 
work an'd donations, and to provide 
for the unemployed . by bethinking 
themselves what useful work they 
can put in hand. 

What is true of St Pancras is true 
of all .districts. If every household, 
to the limit of its ability, would rid 
itself of fear, and encourage trade by 
wise spending, we should much more 
easily get through the winter. 

© 



Actually Overheard 

jme Philosopher was n a bus speed- 
. ing down the Fulham Road. 

.“ Thcrc\s nothing but hospitals in 
this road/' said the gloomy conductor. 
“ A road of disease, that's what it is.” 

. " A road of healing, rather," an¬ 
swered the Philosopher, " and of 
making whole again; a road of 
harbours for ships which would other¬ 
wise be wrecked." 

© 

Little 1933 

Little 1933, 

Wluit have you in store for me ? 

All, a better thing to know ‘ 

Is what I have in store for you. 

By the time the birds have down, 
When the leaves are stripped and 
strown, 

When the brightest stars have set, 
When there’s no more violet. 

When the New Year’s sands’have-run* 
Shall the deeds that I have done 
Be another load of care 
For the weary world to bear, 

Or the world because of me 
By a hairs-breadth better be ? 


The Dairyman’s Holiday 

f-JouDAVS arc blessings, but it is 
also a blessing to think there are 
no such things as perpetual holidays; 
they would tire us' more than work. 

An old magazine published in 1834, 
which we have been looking through, 
tells us of a man who kept a dairy. 
It succeeded so well that he grew rich 
and retired. He bought a beautiful 
house at The Hague and resolved to 
live at case there for the rest of his 
life. But case was no case to him, for 
it seemed that his life grew wearier 
and wearier, and one day he sold his 
house, bought back his dairy, and 
went to work again. 

Treasure For Sale 

[t has been suggested that wc should 
pay America by sending her Art 
Treasures. 

Wc arc quite willing to sell her Mr 
Epstein and all his works. 

m . . . 

Tip-Cat 

Jx is ridiculous for a butcher to sell 
meat Jike leather, writes ail indig¬ 
nant housewife. Skinny too. 

0 

Haggis and bagpipes go well together.^ 
And most people prefer them to go, 
0 

Tell your .doctor everything, 'says a 
newspaper article. But wc don’t 
know everything. 

0 

FJam in Surrey is to be divided between 
Kingston and Richmond. And will 
probably prove a 
bone of contention. 

■ S' 

A VEGETARIAN 
says’ wc could 
live on cabbage 
stalks. Will lie gain 
his own ends ? 

0 

Qoon skating re¬ 
quires concen¬ 
tration. Let every¬ 
thing slide. 

0 . 

An old man says 
poetry, as he 
knows it seems to be a thing of the past. 
What wc get. nowadays is verse and 
verse. 

0 

]3 °xing can be taught through the post, 
we are told. Anyone can have a 
letter-box. 

0 

Does coal make a better fire than gas ? 

somebody asks. Possibly, taken in 
the lump. 

0 

Seals marked in the Arctic have been 
found in the Antarctic. Wouldn’t 
stick at home. 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
Qvek 100 London'teachers have been 
teaching for the L.C.C. for 40 years. 
Jtat.y is to spend more money on 
education and less on armaments. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Either Germany must arm io make 
war certain or the other nations must 
disarm to make Peace certain—Which ? 


Where Are These Men ? 

Who are the war-makers ? Arc there really 
such people, and where are they ? 

Part of a conversation 

W H0 ai*e the war-makers ? 

Where are they ? 

We do not find them as we 
take our way, 

Nor have we known a single 
man aver 

That it were wisdom blood¬ 
shed should occur. 

Our very soldiers even give 
their life 

That peace may be; quellers 
they are of strife. 

Would we shrink from such 
people, should we meet ? 

Or do they pas's us in the 
common street 

Unnoticed ? Are they human ? 
Do they creep 

Sometimes to where their little 
children sleep 

In peace and beauty, dreaming 
of fairylands ? 

Do they then turn, and with 
blood-guilty hands . 

Devise the deaths of other 
sons than theirs ? 

What countenance or garb has 
he who dares 

To launch upon the Earth such 
agony ? 

If there is one such man, who 
—where — is he ? Marjorie Wilson 
© 

The Cheese-Lady 

By Our Town Girf 

iie little woman in the basement of 
one of . London's largest stores, 
selling every earthly kind of cheese 
ever done up into small packets and 
called cheeselcts, smiled at a passer-by 
and offered her a sample taste. 

Of course, as everyone knows, a 
smile goes a long way, so the passer¬ 
by, though refusing the sample, bought 
a packet (British made). . 

The cheese-seller seemed in a chatty 
mood. “ It's a strange thing," she 
remarked; “ when I cut up lots of 
samples nobody eats them, but when 
I cut up only one or two then every¬ 
body wants one." 

“ That's just life all over," said the 
customer. '‘It plays us little tricks," 

> “ Yes, I quite agree; but it doesn't 
do to take any notice. If you do it 
keeps them up. On the days when I 
worry about my selling hardly a 
customer comes. On the days when I 
say * Well, stay away ; I don't care,' I 
can't sell things fast enough. Worry¬ 
ing spoils your business. It's infec¬ 
tious to passers-by, as checriness is. 
Be happy and happy things come." 

The customer had started out that 
day with a little load, and now it 
seemed lighter. “ I hope you'll have 
a good day," she said to the cheese- 
seller. “ I must come again/' 

“ Thank you, dear," she answered. 
© 

There shall be one fold and one 
shepherd. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



If fast buses 
need lightning 
conductors 
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The Tale of the Missing Cow 


\YThat promised to be a thrilling 
. VV .detective story, the Tale of the 
Missing Cow, began the other day when 
a goods train arrived in Budapest live¬ 
stock yard with a wagon containing seven 
cows, but labelled as containing eight, 

. How could a cow have vanished ? 
Was,it a mistake ? A telephone call was 
put through to Gyor, where the cattle 
had started, but the number was con¬ 
firmed as eight. 

The railway official confronted with 
the problem must have had ideas about 
the legendary lions who ate up one 
another till nothing but a few tails were 
left; but there was not even a spare tail 
among the seven cows, who all looked 
exceedingly knowing but were of no 
assistance at all to the puzzled official. 


The papers gave wide publicity to the 
mysterious disappearance, but it was a 
few days before someone noticed a cow 
with a broken horn peacefully grazing 
along the railway track between Gyor 
and Budapest.' She was taken into 
custody by a patrol of gendarmes, and 
investigation proved her to be the 
missing animal. 

A cow once jumped over the Moon 
(or so we were all brought up to believe), 
but this is the first cow we.know which 
has jumped out of a moving train, and 
the only damage done was a broken horn. 

It is always sad to read of these 
adventurous spirits being put under 
lock and key, but the last we heard of 
that cow was that she was continuing 
her journey under escort. 


Monsters past and Present 



Wc wonder what the elephants thought when they came across one of the figures of 
prehistoric reptiles in the grounds of the Crystal Palace the other day. 


How They Packed the Circus 


HARRIET JAY’S 
WORLD 

A MAKER OF LAUGHTER 

The Secret Author of a 
Famous Play 

UNCONQUERABLE HOPE 

In the midst of the laughter season 
Hai*rict Jay has passed out of the world 
to which she gave more laughter than 
can ever be counted up, for she was the 
author of that delightful farce-When 
Knights Were Bold. 

Thousands of people have been re¬ 
membering joyous’hours at the mere 
mention of it, marvelling that the 
secret of its authorship should have been 
so carefully kept. 

Honest Laughter 

Miss Jay was 79 when she died, and 
for 25 years the play she wrote under 
the name of Charles Marlowe had been" 
annually produced. A group of actors 
were rehearsing it for presentation at 
the Fortune Theatre when the news 
of her death was announced. 

To shed laughter in the world is like 
unbottling sunshine. There are always 
plenty of things to weep about, and 
whoever creates ' honest, side-splitting 
laughter becomes by so. doing one of the 
world’s benefactors. 

There was not much laughter for 
Harriet Jay toward the end. Her last 
weeks were passed in total blindness. 
She could not see the world in which 
she had made so much happiness. It 
was in the hope of averting blindness 
that she retired ten years ago and 
settled in strict seclusion at Ilford. Only 
a few people there knew what a striking 
personality was among them.’ They 
saw her walking, with her faithful maids 
to guide her ; they heard now and again 
that she had gone for a little holiday; 
and they felt sad that so vivid a life 
should darken thus. ... , 

Greatest Thing in the World 

For ten years Miss Jay fought against 
the horror of blindness, with only hope 
to help her. She would not have known 
how to go on from day to day but for 
hope ; it might have been for her that 
the wise man spoke who, when asked 
what was the greatest thing in the world, 

said Hope, for they have it who have 
nothing else. Harriet Jay’s hope was 
unconquerable. 

She could look back on a stirring past, 
on a lifetime of marvellous activities. 
She published her first novel when she 
was in her teens. She was over fifty 
when she wrote her play. 

Between the production of the novel 
. and the production of the play lay years 
of hard endeavour and struggle for 
success. 

When she was 27 she went on the 
stage and had a considerable success as 
Lady Jane Grey in the play called 
. The Nine Days Queen. For ten years 
she worked on the stage, then she took 
up writing again. 

A Hard Blow 

She loved the busy world and liked 
lo be among people. She was full of 
vitality. Ordinary old age could have 
no terrors for a woman-whose spirit was 
so young. 

There never was less of a recluse, 
and when the verdict came that if she 
would attempt to save her sight she 
must live out of the hurly-burly of 
work and events, she felt there never 
could have been a harder blow. She 
was 69, but eager to go on working and 
writing, seeing people, and talking. 

It is a comfort to think that in her 
last, disciplined years she had all com¬ 
forts, for the Bold Knights brought in 
a very good income ; and she probably 
felt that, taking it all round, she had 
not much to complain of. 


T his story, affirmed to be authentic, 
though we would not dare .to 
vouch for its absolute accuracy, comes 
to us from Denmark. 

The manager of a travelling circus, 
touring the fishing villages round the 
coast, was dismayed to find himself 
night after night confronted by empty 
benches and to learn on inquiry that the 
villagers considered themselves too poor 
to afford circuses this year. 

Kind-hearted as he was, to say nothing 
of his being a good business man as well, 
he could not bear the thought of the 
disappointment this must be to them; 
so he evolved a scheme which he hoped 
would remedy matters for all concerned. 

One morning he announced that he 
was prepared to accept payment in 
kind in return for tickets of admittance. 
The seats could be paid for with either 


cod, plaice, or herrings ; standing room 
was one plaice or half a pound of 
herrings. In the evening tubs with salt 
in them were placed near the entrance 
to. the circus, and it was not long before 
they were filled with fish and the tent 
with joyously expectant onlookers. . 

But .suddenly came a hitch, the girl 
who sold the tickets rushing up to the 
manager with an agitated inquiry : 

"There’s a man outside who wants 
change out of a live seal,” she panted; 
" what am I to do ? ” 

" Why* let him have it,” answered 
the manager imperturbably. " Give 
him four cod, ten plaice, six pounds of 
herrings, and take the seal.” 

It was the best stroke of business he 
: had done for a long’ time, for everybody 
wanted to see the seal thus acquired/ 
and the circus was packed every night, 


THE HAUNTED MAN 

SAMUEL, INSULL’S STORY 

One More Rich Man Falls 
Into Beggary 

DRAMA OF A POWER-EMPIRE 

From the Court of Appeal at Alliens, 
Mr Samuel Insull, the American financier, 
stepped beggared, but free. 

When the President of the Court 
delivered its decision that Greece could 
not accede to the request of the United 
States for the- financier’s extradition 
he pronounced a decision honourable 
to Greece, however disappointing to 
America, for law must be kept. He 
pronounced also the closing sentences 
in the last chapter of a story such as 
could only have been told in the 
dramatic times in which we live. 

The Beginning 

Samuel Insull was a London clerk 
Who went to America and there put his 
talents to such good use that he became 
one of the greatest business organisers 
of his time. He became a naturalised 
citizen of the United States, and every¬ 
thing that came the way of this 1 oo- 
per-cent American seemed to flourish 
and grow exceedingly. 

He handled water companies, electric 
light and power companies, gas c6m- 
panies, traction and transport cor¬ 
porations. Cities and towns in most of 
the 48 States of America drew their 
water, lit their N houses and public 
buildings, warmed their rooms, and 
came and went to business by the aid 
of the Insull Power-Empire which this 
astonishing man created. 

The Collapse 

The vast organisation became vaster 
every year, almost every day. It was 
inflated by the contributions of thou¬ 
sands of investors who were attracted 
by the profits and property which 
followed the magic Insull touch. 

It swelled and swelled. Then one 
day it blew up. 

When the tornado blast of the Great 
Slump swept America it carried the 
Insull balloon away from its moorings. 
Its giant fabric collapsed. 

With its collapse went all the great 
Insull fortune. Worse than thht, as it 
seems to us, the savings and holdings 
of thousands of investors went also. 

When the crash came thousands of 
people could scarcely believe it, for this 
clever, able man had been something 
more than a successful financier. He 
had given enormous sums of money away 
to charitable and public institutions, 
and because of this generosity, and 
because also of his character as men 
knew it, his fault has seemed to be not 
that of fraud, but only of dangerous 
optimism. 

Exiled in Greece 

In other words, he hoped that the 
prosperity he had evoked would go on. 
He deceived himself, and he therefore 
deceived others. 

Yet the end of it all, so far, is astonish¬ 
ing, for he has taken refuge in Greece, 
and is not to be given up to his own 
country. As the Greek Court pronounces, 
.he has committed no offence against 
the law, and cannot therefore be 
arrested.' But he is a ruined and a 
broken man. He must live in exile, 
:and in a far country he must for ever 
be haunted, not only by the thought of 
his failure, but of the poverty and misery 
he has brought to those who believed 
in him. It is one more tragedy of this 
strange world which seems so mad. 

Slot machines which print, date, and 
issue season tickets with coins as needed 
for change are now in use on London’s 
Underground; • . 

The G.W.R. has placed an order for, 
100,000 sleepers of British steel, making, 
with steel sleepers now in use, a total of 
400,000, equal to 185 miles of track. 
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INDIA’S MILLIONS 

What the Census 
f Revealed 

225 LANGUAGES SPOKEN 

Christians, have increased their., num¬ 
bers by a fifth in, India during the last 
ten. years, and in every 1000 of the 
population there arc today 18 Christians 
compared with eight 40 years ago. 

' / The Indian a census. of February last 
year -established this . interesting fact 
•among the 'multitude of enlightening 
facts.-and figures; which will fill 28 big 
volumes./ A; little -Blue Book of the 
main statistics has just been issued by 
the Government for ninepencc. . 

/ No census return in the world equals 
that of India, with its careful tabulation 
of the vast medley of races, languages, 
and religions, of a population now 
nearly 353,000,000, a grand .total * ten 
per cent greater than ten years ago, \ 

The advance in Christianity is,accom¬ 
panied by a large increase in . the total’ 
of those able to read; and write, .who 
today-number-185 in every r000 against 
84 in eyery 1000 fifty years ago; Four 
million women and girls can read today, 
whereas only one million could do so 
at the beginning of this, century.... 

The Untouchables , . 

The tribal religions, too, are waning. 
With only 24 adherents in every 1 1000. 
The Hindus number 682, and the 
Mohammedans 222 in every 1000, the 
Mohammedans having increased their 
proportion, so that .it will not be many 
t . years before they comprise one-quarter 
ji. of the population. •,\ 4 : * # \ 

/ ; In view of tlie recent discussions on 
the ..problem of the Untouchables it is 
interesting to note that the Census 
'• Officer records 40,250,000 out of the 
Hindu total of about 178,060,000, ex¬ 
plaining that lie lias left out those whose 
depressed condition is doubtful. ' 

Twb-thirds of India’s people are en¬ 
gaged in agriculture and'the number in 
the towns has. increased nine in every 
1000 the last ten years. / / 

’ Not counting dialects, ' as many as 
225 languages' are spoken in the Indian 
Empire, and ol these 150 are confined 
to Burma and Assam. Only ,319,000 
speak English.' 

A BOOK ON OUR BIGGEST 
INDUSTRY 

• Britain's Trade and Agriculture . By 
Montague Fovdham. Allen, 75 6 d. . . 

Mr Montague' Fordham has already 
delighted many lovers of England by 
a masterly history' of rural life from 
Anglo-Saxon'times till now.’ He is rilso 
the moving spirit of the Rural Recon¬ 
struction Association,* working for a 
revival. of what is still our. largest 
.industry, Agriculture; . / / ./ 

; In this* brightly-written book on the 
economic “aspect ‘of agriculture the 
author, draws. upon ,his own . varied 
experiences in this country/ and in. 
Poland! enlivening his pages with many 
a quaint and witty tale; He is essen- 
r tially an ’idealist; longing for thedays’ 
when civilisation will have solved * its 
problem, of.finding, work and -food for 
all, and have'time *to .develop the arts 
. and craf ts ‘ and cultivate the gentle art; 
of happiness*. . - A - ■ //.//;.//• 
The system advocated in' this book 
is the antithesis of. Free Trade, and 
involves the adoption of three proposals: 
a national, guaranteed standard scale 
of prices/ at least for the main’ articles 
of food . production ; / the. * control of 
imports by marketing boards' or ■ a 
system of licensing; and the scientific 
organisation; of distribution by' . co¬ 
operative methods. : ’/ 

However strongly we may disagree 
with . many of/Mr .Fordham's conclu¬ 
sions and theories, his book deals‘with 
the essential problems of England- to¬ 
day, and is well worth reading. 


Our Precious Land 

The Careless Sales of 
Woods 

; The Forestry Commissioners blame, 
certain owners of British woodlands who 
let them go to waste. 

Cases have occurred in which owners 
have sold off their, timber and left 
the land implanted and unused, so that 
after a few years it has become so 
overgrown with weeds as to cost a great 
deal when brought into use again. 

The Commissioners therefore beg 
landowners who think of felling trees 
to communicate with them before 
putting the work in hand. Then it 
i might be possible to arrange for orderly- 
idling and replanting. . 

The Commissioners speak of. “.the 
dissipation of the valuable forest con¬ 
ditions that takes place when woodland 
areas are bared for a number of years,: 

• and .Anally, to some' extent, the de¬ 
struction., of rural amenities, which has 
^become so cpmmon,in' recent years.” 

It is high time'that our soil was. 
treated, and valued for the essentially 

• important thing it is. 

£10 FOR A WITCH 

The Christian Council of the Gold 
Coast, of which the Bishop of Accra is 
chairman, has offered ^10 to any witch 
.who in six months will come forward 
And prove her powers. The offer holds 
for wizards as well. 

Any witch or wizard who would like 
to gain widespread fame and a substan¬ 
tial reward has only to do three quite 
simple tricks for witches. 

She must cat a paw-paw or other fruit 
without in any way touching it; she 
must extract from a sealed box/ with¬ 
out breaking the seal, an article .placed 
jin‘it by a committee ; .and she must 
'transform herself into the form of a 
beast, bird., insect, or snake. 

-We do not anticipate that the Council 
will be greatly impoverished by its 
generous offer, which the C.N. hereby 
undertakes to multiply ten times; but 
we do expect to see the native belief 
in the powers of darkness dwindle as a 
result of this little strategy. 


SPRATS 

If sprats were scarce-but obtainable at 
most seasons of the year they would be 
considered a-great delicacy, but they 
come to 11s in shoals and are sometimes 
netted in such vast quantities that they 
arc carted on to The land as manure. 

As they are being ploughed in, the 
seagulls from adjoining marshes often 
enjoy a great treat, sometimes snapping 
up a desirable morsel from under the 
horse’s feet. : 

Well-cooked sprats, and toasted or 
grilled sprats for choice, are indeed 
delicious, even though they are not an 
expensive rarity ; but it is as difficult to 
think of - a sprat banquet as- it is to 
think of a- potato "party/ '■/..// 

. A sprat tea with sprats at 1 twopence 
to fourperice. a "pound"' is something to 
^remember/with gratitude/ or to look 
• forward to in the cold winter weather 
; when they .abound. \. ' ‘ ~ - 

; ; .They.do npt smell strongly as pilchards; 
do, y anil - ‘many prefer, them to. ‘the 
expensive sardine in tins imported from 
other..countries. / ’’ / /'/ ' / 

, THE SERIOUS PROBLEM 
OF THE LAND 

The . serious ’ Condition of ' British 
.agriculture ’is:^causing n\uch unemploy¬ 
ment 'among' rural - workers, and many, 
discharges are .taking place this winter. 
The National Union ■ of Agricultural' 
Workers :is' 5 urging. the Government to 
establish .a' system, of unemployment 
insurance /_ in' the industry. ; It'. will be 
remembered / .that . agriculture, like 
domestic service/ .was excluded. from 
the Unemployment Insurance Acts. . The 
Government has promised consideration 
of the matter. ’ ' 


The Postwoman 

Letters on a Donkey 

I Are there any postwomen’s knocks in 
England today ?. 

' A reader has sent’ us this, inscription 
on a tombstone at Ashburton in Devon : 
“ To Miriam Adams, who for 44 years 
discharged the responsible duties of 
letter-carrier to the post-office with 
tmiform cheerfulness and strict fidelity .” 
j When Miriam died in 1838 at the age 
of 77 the people in Ashburton, struck by 
her' character and loyalty • to her work, 
collected enough money to place a tomb¬ 
stone over her grave. . ,, 

j This postwoman went on her rounds 
on a donkey called Betsy, accompanied 
by a faithful dog called Traveller. It 
!was Miriam who brought the news of 
Waterloo to many , .waiting homes. 
Strangely enough a young; French officer 
fromthe Napoleonic wars, who died here 
during captivity, sleeps at Ashburton 
too. A sapling willow, an offshoot from 
' the famous tree at St Helena, has been 
planted by his grave. 

CHOCOLATE BOXES ARE TO 
BE BEAUTIFUL 

Let everything be beautiful. 

As the century goes forward this idea 
is becoming ever more widespread. 

Not long ago the great firm of Cad¬ 
bury held a competition for chocolate- 
box designs to encourage younger arid 
unknown artists to use their talents in 
serving industrial needs. • : 

Since then, as part of a scheme to 
encourage the best designs in industry, 
they have commissioned four leading 
artists—Dame Laura Knight, Mr Philip 
Connard, Mr Arthur Rackham,, and Mr 
Edmund. Du lac—to design new boxes. « 

You cannot eat your chocolates and 
have them, but very soon, when the 
last chocolate in the bottom layer is a 
thing of the past, you will still have 
left something ■ which will be a perma¬ 
nent delight, a thing of beauty, which 
is a joy for ever/ 

A COMPETITION FOR FIFTY 
. NATIONS 

Suggestions are .sometimes made tliat 
films could be used as propaganda of a 
helpful nature, and this idea is actually 
in force. • \ 

A competition has been set in which 
fifty nations are competing by sending 
in a film story calculated to bring about 
better feeling between the peoples \ of 
the whole world and to spread a/spirit 
of peace abroad. . : • ■/ ; 

In England there is a selection com¬ 
mittee made up of about’ twelve famous 
authors; and Mr. Adrian Brunei, the 
British film director, who/has managed 
.moving-pictures in many countries; . ; 

■ The prize offered is j£i8oo, and is to 
become an annual/gift of the Interna¬ 
tional Films Committee. 

It is good , news to hear of this con¬ 
structive ; and most . practical, idea . for 
helping us all to understand qne another 
Letter, for - to understand, we are told, 
is to love, arid to love is riot to war. 

A LORD MAYOR MORE THAN 
FIVE CENTURIES AGO .. 

j / Somebody 'has lately; been asking ,in 
Ithe' C.N.' the ' identity 'of:' Lawrence' 
ipountney, who . had a London church 
: arid a street'named after him. 

, / A correspondent''writes to inform us 
that he was . two men , one a‘ saint- and 
the other a good Lord Mayor of London, 
\\ The -vanished' church was originally 
; plain St' Lawrence, but later adopried 
; the. fuller name id honour of a liberal 
'• benefactor, ’ ; Sir • John/ de ; Poultney. 

; Sir J ohn, who was 5 Lord Mayor of 
: London four times, was a wealthy 14th- 
; century /merchant; 'draper, 1 and near 
this church’ built himself' a magnificent 
house which, : after - his ’ death/ became 
: t the home of the Black Prince. • The 
house was demolished^ in 1600; the 
church perished in the Great Fire of 
t666, and was never rebuilt. 


A DOG’S DAY 

Master Terrier Seizes His 
Opportunity 

Someone saw a sight, the other clay 
that we very much wish we had seen. 
It was at Rothesay in .the island of Bute. 

; A coalman had let his horse’s reins 
slip on to the pavement while he called 
on a customer. Along came a terrier, 
who. in a second saw that here was; an 
opportunity such as might never come 
the way of a little dog again. ‘ /• 

| He picked .up the reins in his teeth 
'and star ted. off. The old horse felt the 
jerk and started’off too. There;were the 
two of them marching down the street 
as good as gold, arid the terrier for once 
as sedate and dignified as a family butler. 

It was the proudest • moment of his 
life, but of course one of those inter¬ 
fering men came and spoiled it all. 

1 Stopping the. procession this man 
coiled the reins out of reach on the 
horse’s back/ * and .stooped to pat the 
.terrier in so condescending a way-that 
he felt a little clog again instead of a 
great' power, in the world.' ... / 

. Still, he would riot’be a terrier if he 
did not find something else to do down 
the next street; arid he had certainly 
had his day*. • ■ • - ■ '/ /• : 

SAVING A PICTURE BY 
; MOVING A WALL 

j When some structural alterations to 
the C hu r ch "of Dorin a Regin a in N apl es 
were necessary the authorities found, 
themselves in a quandary. 

An . existing wall was in the way of 
extensions, and the wall, which had a 
Surface of about 70vsquare yards,,/was 
jeovered / with - a great. painting., by 
'Francesco Soliiriena/ , a . seventeerith- 
; century artist. . .To destroy so beautiful 
( a. f fresco,’ ‘ w f as > unthinkable,• ^so / it was 
^decided to move tlie wall bodily. // 

! - It was cut through-and so detached 
from tlie rest of the building, then raised 
on supports and surrounded by a com- 
;plicated mass of scaffolding. ? ••• 

• : When all .was . ready, after scvei'al 
months of preparation, the 60-ton wall, 
was - moved to its new position,, more 
than 20 feet away, in less than half an 
hour. Hand-worked windlasses sup¬ 
plied the motive power. V - :/ 1 

: - This ^is said, to be the first - time that 
,a frescoed wall has been removed bodily 
: in order to save the picture. ; ■ 

; AN INDIAN FAMILY’S BOOKS 

A* C.N. friend,, the wife of an English 
;magistrate there, has just returned from 
' Irtclia, where /she has lived;, for years 
And has made.many Indian*friends.. 

; One day she was calling *at an Indian 
horrie/: - and in talking: to / her/ hostess, 
she said! “I am interested in that 
row of beautiful-looking books. Are 
they English ? ” 

The Indian lady told one of her 
; little girls to bring one of them from 
The: shelf, and to the great interest of. 
; the inquirer* she found-that-it was a 
/volume of the Children’s Encyclopedia. 

! / “; I - read to my children from those 
.,volumes every single night,” tlie Indian 
mother said, and then she added to her 
little daughter, “ Fetch the .other chiel 
iboplc I .read from,”, whereupon the 
little’ daughter, brought a large illus¬ 
trated Bible. / v.* 4 ' ' • 

It is an interesting glimpse into the 
literature which" is read’ by/at'..least 
one family all those many miles away. 

; SCHOLAR ON HORSEBACK 

j - We like/this story about Dr Lionel 
j Ford,: who/was headmaster of Rep ton 
’ and then Dean of York. : ‘ ; 

Mr R. S. Forman has just been telling 
;how his niotlier once met Dr Ford on 
; horseback. He hacl been ordered to ride. 
by Iris’' doctor.; Mrs Forman admired 
the liorse and asked its ' name. ; The 
scholar-horseman said : “ Circuriistance, 
because he is something over which I 
have no control.” - 
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Chicago Exhibition • Highland Cattle in Surrey • Winter Sports 
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Chicago’s Great Exhibition—Two big pylons with sculptured reliefs 
from the water-gate of the Electrical Building at Chicago’s World 
Fair. The exhibition Is to open In May. 


Skyscraper Signal Post—Steady nerves are 
required by these men, who are repairing 
an 85-feet signal, post on the L.M.S. near 
Maiden Lane good9 yard. 


An Old Custom—Every year the old custom of placing a sheaf of wheat 
over the church porch is carried out by the Rector of Ackworth in 
Yorkshire, as shown in this picture. 


«>\&VY';V. - ,'4. 

An Alpine Sunset—The Sun setting behind the distant peaks provides a magnificent spectacle Winter Sports—While the grown-ups are on skis, toboggans, and skates these little girls at 
for this skier as he returns from a long excursion over the snow. St Moritz find their own way of amusing themselves. 




Highland Cattle In Surrey—This shaggy mother and son belong to a herd of West Highland 
cattle successfully introduced to the South of England by Mr L. Derisley of Byfleet in Surrey. 


The. Brighton Electric Line—The electrified line to Brighton is now in operation. Tho 
engineers at Three Bridges sit before a big chart which shows tho whole system at a glance, 
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GUILDFORD’S LEAD 

THE MAN WITH AN IDEA 

Will the Government Please 
Take Note ? 

WORK REPLACING IDLENESS 

.Not once or twice.but many times it 
has been shown that the way out of a 
difficult situation is so simple that people 
will not believe it. 

The C.N, believes that the way out of 
the Unemployment Crisis is much too. 
simple for the mind of party politicians, 
and must be found by plain men every¬ 
where. All over the world the plain 
people are finding it, and giving work to 
idle men while politicians go on talking. 
One place where a most successful scheme 
is being carried out just now is Guildford, 

The Mayor's Motto 

Who said Impossible ? seems to be 
the motto of the gallant Mayor of 
Guildford. He believed that the 
apparently hopeless problem of un¬ 
employment can be solved if only 
everyone will puli together, and it was 
this faith that made him start an 
employment scheme so excellent that 
it is already being copied in other towns 
and has led many other mayors to put 
on their thinking caps. 

It is on the desire of the men and' 
women of Guildford to help their um- 
employed that Mr William Harvey, the 
mayor, built up his scheme, and already 
he has awakened a spirit of confidence 
chat we* have seen the bottom of the 
dump and that the pendulum is now on 
its upward swing. 

Work For the Winter 

First he appealed to all committees to 
try to carry out delayed schemes, so 
as to provide work this "winter. He 
pleaded that everyone should employ 
each other in every possible way so that 
a rapid and natural exchange of services 
and goods may absorb our unemployed 
and distribute our home products. , 

Then he started the Mayor’s Work 
Fund, to which the Town Council made 
a grant of ^3000. He sent a letter of 
appeal to every householder in Guildford.' 
Everybody blessed with employment 
was asked to promise to send either 
weekly or monthly gifts to the fund until 
March 31, or a sum of money covering 
these months. Fie suggested that the 
gifts, a thank-offering for employment, 
should be at least 2d in the pound of 
weekly wages, or one per cent of the 
amount of the monthly, income.* 

*As all the materials for work done by 
the unemployed are 'paid for by the 
Guildford Council, and all expenses of 
the scheme are covered by private gifts, 
every penny of the Mayor’s Fund goes 
directly into an unemployed townsman’s 
pocket as surely as if it were given him 
at the door ; but it is given him in 
exchange for work, and thus degradation 
is prevented and a man retains his self- 
respect. Here is the poster of the scheme: 

Every Shilling Given Will 

Mean an hour's work 

Go into the pocket of an unemployed man 

Give Inin the moral value of an hour's work 

Save a similar sum in rates 

Pay for work of importance to your town 

Circulate right through the community 

Help to save a Guildford man froin losing 

his self-respect 

Give you the feeling that you have really 

helped 

Delegates from more than 40 social' 
services in the town have come together 
to act as the Wardens Committee. Every 
street in Guildford has a warden who 
sees that each householder in his street 
thoroughly understands the scheme. In 
the Mayor’s Parlour there is a card index 
showing every house in the town and 
also the names of outside subscribers. 

Enterprise usually has .its reward, and 
the appeal has already brought a whole¬ 
hearted response from about 7000 
Guildford people. Since the scheme was 
started it has provided 30,000 hours of 
work, and some 200 men, who would 
otherwise be standing idle, are employed 


INDIA NEARER 
HER GOAL 

Federation Guaranteed 
TWO NEW PROVINCES 

Even if the third India Round Table 
Conference achieved nothing -else it 
formed a platform for the British 
Government to declare once more its 
adherence to the task to which it 
has set its hand. 

But when the Indian delegates said 
Goodbye to us on Christmas Eve and 
hurried home to report they were able 
to say that a considerable advance 
toward the solving of . the problems 
inherent in so great a change in the 
government of their vast territory, had 
been made. 

Of the outcome of the deliberations 
it Tan be said that there was more 
agreement than disagreement. They 
have, blazed the trail for federation, 
they have practically settled the fran¬ 
chise, they have defined the special 
powers and responsibilities which will 
devolve on the Governor-General and 
the Governors of Provinces, they have 
agreed to proposals for placing women 
on a better footing, and they have 
learned to trpst each other still more, 
the most important thing of all, for, 
as Lord Sankey declared in his eloquent 
farewell, you can put all . written 
constitutions into the wastepaper basket 
if there is.no union of hearts. Federation, 
lie went on, is/founded on trust, not on 
fear; on compromise, not on selfishness. 

Lord Sankey also gave the sound, 
advice to India to strive for the ideally 
perfect, but to accept as an instalment 
the practically possible. 

In the Central Legislature the Moslems 
of British India will have a representa¬ 
tion of one-third, and Sind in the west 
and Orissa, south of Bengal,'will enter 
as distinct Provinces. 


Continued from the previous column 
each week. If only this could be the 
.same in every town [ Already £4600 has 
been subscribed toward the sum needed. 

Each week the amount of gifts and 
promises is divided over the number of 
weeks to March 31, and the share for the 
week—which was, for instance, ^370 a 
fortnight ago, and enough -to provide 
work for over 200 men—is used for em¬ 
ploying labour. . 

Soon a new open-air swimming-bath 
is to be made at Stoke Park. The 
Council of Social Service is providing 
allotments rent free for the unemployed 
and free seeds and tools for those who 
are penniless. Recruiting men for 
hospital service, as collectors, transport 
workers, hospital letter writers, and so 
on, is also being done. A rest and 
recreation room, clothing depot, a 
training club for the young unemployed 
are only some of the good things being 
organised this winter by the Guildford 
people, who are indeed showing that 
where there is a will there is a way, 
however great the obstacles. 

A Flappy Christmas was secured, for 
nearly all workless men in Guildford 
through the enterprise of the mayor, for 
he arranged that a Christmas gift of a 
week’s work should be offered to as 
many as possible of the Guildford men 
registered as unemployed. Thus before 
Christmas 260 extra men were given 
work, including all the remaining un¬ 
employed married men and about a 
hundred single men selected according 
to the time they had been out of work, 
so that a total of 400 of Guildford’s 
unemployed were occupied. 

" The Spirit of Christmas is the Heart 
of Brotherhood ” wrote a well-known 
townsman of Guildford in appealing to 
the citizens for a Tiny Tim collection 
to be made at dinner tables. By this 
means more money was collected to help 
with the cost of the extra week of work. 

Many offerings left at the Guildhall 
show how keen is the anxiety of the 
townspeople to help ; on one envelope 
containing a shilling was written 
“ Instead of a birthday cake.” 


SOMETHING NOT 
DONE BEFORE 

Adventures On Ice Floes 

FROM THE WHITE SEA TO 
THE PACIFIC 

For the first time the passage from 
the White Sea to the Pacific has been 
made in one summer. 

This is the claim made by ah expedi¬ 
tion which left Archangel last July and 
has lately got back to Moscow, after the 
most strenuous adventures. 

The members of the expedition wished 
to make scientific studies on the passage 
to the Bering Sea, and they chose for 
the voyage an ice breaker of 1516 tons 
called the Sibiriakoff. We may be 
proud of this stout vessel because she is 
English built, and getting on in years. 
She was bought in 1908, but we do not 
know how old she was then. Her old 
name was the Belle Adventure. 

They were some 150 miles from their 
goal when they entered a field of dense 
ice-floes. The* propeller blades were 
broken by the ice, and they were 
marooned on a frozen sea. 

A Desperate Plight 

New blades could be fitted if the 
stern could pc lifted, but that meant 
shifting 400 tons of coal. The men of 
science and the sailors carried coal for 
five days from the stem to the bows. 
At last the stem was raised and the new 
blades were fixed; but when they were 
60 miles from Bering Strait the main 
propeller shaft broke and the propeller 
sank to the bottom. 

Now their plight was desperate, but 
they did not despair. There were 71 
of them. By means of steel cables they 
hauled the ship from ice-floe to ice-floc. 
It took them 18 days to reach clear 
water. They had sails and 1 they had 
wireless. Happily their distress signals 
were picked up by a tug, which towed 
them to a Japanese port, where the 
much-tried vessel was repaired. 

It was not a pleasure cruise, but the 
perils and hardships all seem worth 
while, for the expedition has v accom¬ 
plished its purpose, and not every 
scientific expedition does that. 


SCHOOLBOYS SEEING 
THE EMPIRE 

A number of . English schoolboys are 
sailing away from the Northern winter 
into the Southern summer, and will 
return to England in time for the open¬ 
ing of spring. 

They are 30 boys from public schools 
who are to make a tour of New Zealand. 
The School * Empire and Tour Com¬ 
mittee has arranged the journey, which 
is the tenth of the series, other Do¬ 
minions having already been visited. 

New Zealand is the most distant of all 
the British Dominions, and it is certain 
that these young messengers from the 
Motherland will receive a warm welcome 
in this other England on the far side of 
the world. As a gesture of goodwill the 
New Zealand Government has already 
granted the party free travel facilities 
on the railways of both islands. The out¬ 
ward voyage is to be by" way of the 
Panama Canal, and Fiji will be visited. 


WHO WAS HORACE? 

Born, 65 B.C. Died, 8 B.C. 

Quintus Horatius Flaccus (Horace) was 
the son of one who, once a slave, had 
as a freeman attained to means. He 
was a student in Rome at the time of 
the assassination of Caesar. Horace 
took arms under Brutus, and fought as 
an officer at Philippi. Returning to his 
home, he found his property confiscated 
and himself driven to write verses for a 
living. Thanks to the friendship of 
Virgil, he came to enjoy the patronage 
of Maecenas, who presented nim with a 
pretty property in the Sabine Hills. 
Here the greater part of his years were 
spent, and here were written his famous 
satires, epistles, odes, and lyrics. ‘ 


PETS IN THE 
GOLDFIELDS 

STRANGE COMPANIONS IN 
CENTRAL AUSTRALIA 

Fly-Eating Lizards That Do 
Their Share of Work 

DOGS AND DINGOES 

In the heart of the Australian desert, * 
400 miles from the nearest town, in the 
midst of red sand, spinifex, and mulga 
scrub, with only a scanty supply of 
water, men are toiling to dig gold from 
the barren ground. 

And, as all over the world, they have 
their pets. There is Jack Dempsey, for 
instance. This old prospector treks 
along-thc country with his camels ; and, 
as he goes, he collects strange little 
animals and tends them. Among his 
pets are kangaroo rats, a possum or 
two, a fly-eating lizard, and an organ¬ 
grinding lizard. 

The last-named little fellow keeps 
revolving one or the 'other of his front, 
.paws just as an organ-grinder would 
wind his organ. 

” I like those,” says Jack Dempsey;; 
" when you talk to them they seem to 
answer you with their hands.” 

Often these strange creatures sleep in 
the same box, and rats, lizards, and 
even the rats are good friends. 

Friendly Little Animals 

Fly-eating lizards arc common pets. 
They become friendly little animals and 
do their share of work, too, for flies are 
one of the great troubles in this district. 

Dogs and dingoes are also to be seen 
at the Granites goldfields. " Blue ” is a 
cattle dog who, it is said, has bitten the 
ankle of every prowling native who has 
had his eye on his master’s possessions. 
Another dog is a one-eyed spaniel who 
considers that ants, straight off the nest, 
are the greatest delicacy. 

The only dingo at the camp at present 
is a puppy who makes the night hideous 
with his howls. When he grows up he 
will leave his present owners and join 
his friends out in the desert. 

In these deserted parts men have even 
made pets of snakes, but at the Granites,, 
so far, no one has ventured on this 
experiment. And the scorpions and 
centipedes that infest the country are 
left alone as, even now, they make 
sleeping-bags their temporary homes 
and have to be shaken out before the 
weary miners retire to sleep. 


YOU 

How You Are Made ;■ By Amabel 
Williams-Ellis . Black, 2$ 6 d. 

The How and Why books of modem 
knowledge, already familiar friends to 
boys and girls, will soon'fill a bookshelf, 
and a gay decoration they will make 
with their brilliant bindings. 

Although the author of this latest 
volume had less than a hundred pages 
in which ta describe how a human body 
is put together and how its parts work, 
she has managed her business well, and 
the pages are crammed with interest. 

We learn that it is from necessity and 
no accident that human beings grow 
into such a size and pattern that they 
can walk and shift their place, for they 
must have some means of going in search 
of food. 

It is remarkable that there have been 
human beings in the world for perhaps a 
million years, and that there are now 
nearly 2000 million of us alive, all built 
to the same pattern with little difference, 
a reminder of the brotherhood of all 
nations. No wonder Hunrpty Dumpty 
said to Alice, “ I shouldn’t know you 
again if wc did meet , you’re so exactly 
like other people.” 

Why we are all like each other, why 
we do what wc do, and how our machines 
work with all their amazing parts, is a 
story crammed into this capital half- 
crown book. 
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Canterbury Loses a Great Treasure HORNED LIZARDS 

DISAPPEARANCE OF THE ROMAN COLUMNS AT THE ZOO 

Why They Are Lying in Pieces 
in the Crypt of the Cathedral 

RECULVER CHURCH TO BE REBUILT ON ITS FAMOUS HEIGHT 


THE COMING OF MARS 

HALF A MILLION MILES 
NEARER EVERY DAY • 

Why the Planet Appears To 
Be Looping the Loop 

A PUZZLE FOR THE OLD 
ASTRONOMERS 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

An opportunity for identifying Mars 
will occur next Monday, January 16, 
when lie will appear above the Moon, 
and only about twelve times her apparent 
width away. But the proximity of the 
radiant Moon, almost at her Last Quar¬ 
ter phase, will dim Mars considerably. 
He will be observed with more success on 
subsequent evenings, when the Moon is 
out of the way. 

At the beginning of the week Mars 
rises soon after 9 o'clock; and as he 
rises about half - an hour earlier each 



The path of Mars during the next six months 


successive week he will soon become a 
prominent object in the south-east sky. 
Mars is rapidly getting brighter, but will 
not attain to the brilliance of Jupiter, 
which rises half an hour after Mars and 
is a little farther to the east, appearing 
below him. 

As Mars will have Jupiter for a com¬ 
panion for the next eight months these 
worlds will , be of great interest, their 
interchange of movements from week 
to week revealing what appears to be a 
singular waywardness. Wc shall see 
that by the end of next week Mars will 
cease to travel along his direct course, 
which is eastward. Instead he will halt, 
and soon after begin to follow a retro¬ 
grade path to the west. 

Our star-map shows this path until 
July. In this it will be seen that Mars 
loops the loop celestially, and in what 
appears to be a most remarkable way. 
He travels westward until the middle of 
April, and then, when near the bright 
star Rcgulus, pauses and turns eastward 
again, taking a more southerly course 
and beginning to approach Jupiter. 

This great planet is also following a 
somewhat similar but smaller and less 
spectacular path. It appears smaller 
because. Jupiter is. so much farther off 
than Mars. At present Jupiter is about' 
450 million miles away,. whereas Mars 
is about 80 million miles away and 
rapidly getting closer, at an average 
speed of nearly 500,000 miles a day. 

Mysterious Motions 

The cause of this singular halting and 
then going backward of the planets 
has been known since the famous 
Copernicus propounded his Theory (in 
1543) that the Earth and planets re¬ 
volve round the Sun. Until then these 
seemingly erratic motions were a great 
mystery to astronomers. For nearly 
2000 years they were trying to explain 
them by what was called epicycles, 
secondary circles of smaller dimensions 
which took place while they were sup¬ 
posed to be following their main orbit 
round (as they imagined) the Earth. 

As soon as Copernicus made it clear 
that the planets and the Earth with 
them revolved round the Sun it was 
obvious that these wanderings (which 
gave the planets their name) were merely 
the result of perspective and of the fleeter 
Earth passing them in their orbit. 

The effect is similar to what occurs 
when we are in a rapidly-moving train 
that is passing a slower one going in the 
same direction: the slower train will 
appear to be receding relative to the 
objects on the landscape. G. F. M. 


/Canterbury- is losing one of its most 
• thrilling sights ; already its historic 
precincts have lost the two famous stone 
columns that had so long stood in 
Green Court, looking across to the mag¬ 
nificent Norman staircase up which 
Christopher Marlowe and . William 
Harvey must have gone to school. 

The two columns were the oldest 
things that Canterbury Cathedral had 
to show. They once looked out upon 
the sea from the heights of Kent; they 
were brought to Canterbury when the 
church of Reculvcr was pulled down, 
and they were first set up at Reculver 
by the Romans. 

The men who bore King Ethelbert to 
his grave must have seen them. * 

A Great Day Coming 

They were taken down from Reculver 
after standing for centuries on that 
famous hill, and were set up outside the 
walls of Canterbury Cathedral. Now 
they have been taken down again, and 
a great thing is to happen : they are to 
be set up once more where the Romans set 
them, for Reculvtr' Church is to be rebuilt. 

The ancient columns lie in pieces in 
the crypt of the cathedral waiting for the 
day when they will return to their old 
home and rise again to keep company 
with the towers by which they stood so 
long. A great day it will be when the 
first congregation walks into the church 
again, for there is no piece of our 
Motherland that has a more thrilling 
story than Reculver. 

Our First Christian King 

Its famous towers look out above the 
waters that have washed the shores of 
Westminster ; like these moving waters 
from the Thames, these towers are part 
of the moving tide of our history, for 
they are all that is left visible of a piece 
of Okl England going back to our first 
Christian king, and before him to .the 
Roman founders of our civilisation. 

They say that long ago at low tide 
Roman roads and Roman walls could 
still be seen. What is more certain is 
that Saxon walls can still be seen with 
Roman tiles all over them, and we can 
stand where the Saxon stood, where 
Ethelbert himself would stand, and look 
out on the sea beating the white cliffs 
of Kent. Here, to this fine natural 
throne of his old kingdom of Kent, 
came Ethelbert when his work was done ; 
here he ended his days while Augustine 
and his monks were building those 
churches in Canterbury of which the 
ruins are visible to this day. Romans, 
Saxons, Normans—all have been this way. 

How the Towers Went Up 

Until the first years of last century 
there stood on this hill the beautiful 
church the English builders set up on. the 
Saxon walls. It had stood for about 
600 years, one of the most impressive 
structures looking out on the sea from 
these islands. Today it is gone except 
for its twin towers and some few 
fragments of the walls, and it is to the 
Admiralty that we owe the saving of 
the towers. All who love our Mother¬ 
land for what she is and has been must 
be thankful that these towers are with 
us still, for enshrined in them is some¬ 
thing of the stuff of which our history 
is made. 

There seems no reason to doubt the 
story of the two orphan daughters of 
Sir Godfrey Clare' who set up these 
towers. Left in charge of the Abbot of 
St Augustine's, one became a nun, an 
abbess of Davington Priory ; the other 
joined her sister when the knight she 
should have married fell on Bosworth 
Field. The abbess was stricken with 
fever and the sisters vowed that if it 


passed they would lay an offering at 
the shrine of old St Mary’s at Bradstow, 
the Broadstairs of our day. The fever 
passed, and the two sisters set sail for 
Broadstairs. They were wrecked, and 
the story goes that the abbess was 
saved, but the other, tossing on the 
wreck all night half dead with fright 
and cold, was rescued only to die in her 
sister's arms. Then it was that the- 
abbess built the twin towers seen for 
miles from land and sea, preserved as a 
mark for mariners to this day. 

When Francis Drake sailed past them 
in the Golden Hind the powers* stood 
inland a quarter of a mile away, but the 
sea has gained a yard a year since then, 
and now the towers stand like things 
majestical, with the ocean dashing at 
their feet. Perhaps it was the fear of 
the sea that led the old parson to pull 
down the church ; whatever it may have 
been, a pitiful thing it was. 

How the Church Came Down 

We have seen how the towers went 
up ; this is how the church came down. 
Some notes have been found among the 
papers of the last parish clerk of Recul¬ 
ver, and they seem to us unique as a 
record of how England lost one of her 
most precious monuments. 

The chapel house falling down a year 
or two before Trafalgar, people came 
from all parts to see the ruins. It seems 
that the vicar’s mother was hurt by 
the thought of the church being used as 
a show. This is the clerk’s story. 

His mother fancied that the church 
was kept for a poppet show, and she 
persuaded her son to take it down ; 
so he took it in consideration and named 
it to the farmers in the parish about 
taking it down. Sum was for it and sum 
against it. Then Mr Nailor wrote to 
the Bishop to know if he might have 
the church took down, and his answer 
was it must be done by a majority of 
the people in the parish, So. after a 
long time he got the majority of one/ 
so down came the church. For it: 
Mr Nailor, vicker; Mr Tom Denne, 
Reculver; Mr W. Staines, Brooke; 
Mr Tom ■ Fix, Hilbrow. Against it : 
Mr William Brown, Reculver ; Mr Step 
vSayer, Bishopstone; Mr Brett, clerk 
to the old church 40 years. 

* A Monument of Centuries 

So, four against three, they brought 
down this old church, the monument of 
centuries, the sacred shrine of a thousand 
years and more. The last text of 
Mr Nailor was that they would let their 
ways be the ways of rightness and their 
path peace; and the old clerk who 
had loved this place for 40 years writes 
down the text and finishes his paper: 

And down come the church , and what 
was his thoats about his flock that day 
no one knows. 

A little way off Reculver is a ruined 
Elizabethan gateway. All that is 
beautiful is ruin here ; wc could wish 
the old parson were back again to pull 
down everything except his towers, for 
this historic place is a disgrace to us. 
It should be taken over as a sacred 
ground of the‘English people and made 
into a shrine for all time. 


WIT IN SLEEP 

Someone has started a correspondence 
on funny dreams. 

. Are dreams ever funny, except to the 
dreamer ? Very rarely. But someone 
has recounted a dream which was actu¬ 
ally witty. 

In this dream a very mean and very 
fat man was being discussed, and the 
dreamer said : “ Yes, the only thing he 
ever tips is the scales." ' 


Marine Iguanas 

CREATURES NEVER BEFORE 
SEEN IN THE GARDENS 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The most welcome and valuable 
Christmas present received by the Zoo 
consisted of some examples of a family 
of reptiles never before represented in 
the Gardens. 

These creatures arc marine iguanas, 
found only in the waters of the Gala¬ 
pagos Islands, and they are strange and 
rather sinister-looking lizards. One of 
them is between four and five feet long ; 
and in addition to being horned they 
have clear indications of a rudimentary 
third eye in the middle of their heads. 
Entitled to Respect 

Whether these iguanas are as ill- 
natured as their appearance suggests 
has not yet been proved, but the largest 
of them made it clear. When he was being 
unpacked, that he considered that 
specimens of the only kind of lizard found 
in the sea should be treated with respect. 

He can have small grounds for com¬ 
plaint, for ever since they were, captured. 
these valuable newcomers to the Reptile 
House have■ received every considera¬ 
tion. They travelled to this country in a 
private yacht, and as they were tended 
carefully during the voyage they arrived 
at the menagerie in excellent condition. 

Elaborate preparations had been made 
for their reception,.and a cage had been 
adapted specially for their comfort. 

Like a Coral Beach 

This cage, in which they are now on 
view, has been fitted up to represent n 
coral beach, and, as it .was impossible in 
the Reptile House to provide the marine 
iguanas with the running sea-water they 
really, need, a spray attached to the side 
of the den has been so arranged that it 
drops a steady supply of fresh sea-water 
on to the backs of the reptiles and into 
their salt-water.pool. 

The diet of the iguanas lias also re¬ 
ceived special attention. They must 
have a plentiful supply of seaweed to 
nourish them, so arrangements have been 
made for a regular delivery of this to the 
Reptile House, 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards, and 
sent to C.N. Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Whitefriars, London, E.C. 4 , one ques¬ 
tion on each card, with name and address. 

What is the Breeches Bible? 

A copy of the Geneva Bible of 1560 in 
which the word breeches is substituted for 
aprons in Genesis 3, 7. 

Who Was Cetewayo? 

King of Zululand. He took over the 
rule from his father in 1857, was formally 
enthroned in 1873, rebelled against British 
sovereignty in 1878, was a captive in Cape 
Colony, 1879-82, was reinstated in 1883, and, 
driven into exile by his subjects, died in 
a Native Reserve, February 8, 1884. 

What Were the Seven Wonders of the 
Ancient World ? 

The Pyramids in Egypt; the Hanging 
Gardens of Babylon ; the Tomb of Maiisolus 
at Halicarnassus; the Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus ; the .statue of the Sun-god Helios 
called the Colossus of Rhodes; the statue 0/ 
Zeus (Jupiter), by Phidias, at Olympia; 
and the Pharos (lighthouse) of Alexandria. 

Who Were Damon and Pythias? 

Two Pythagoreans whose names have 
become proverbial as types of devoted 
friends. When Pythias (or Phintias) was 
sentenced to death for conspiring against 
Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, Damon 
offered to die in his stead should Pythias 
not return after being allowed to visit his 
friends. Pythias kept liis word and was 
pardoned. 
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Arthur' Mee’s Monthly 
for February 

The Miser Who is Ruining the World is the title /■ 

of an important article in the neto number of My 
Magazine. It points out that there is nothing 
fundamentally wrong with the world , and that 
the trouble is made by oliticians. It is an 
entirely created crisis due to the artificial re¬ 
strictions and restraints which slow down the . 

energies of men, stop production, and interfere 
with the movement of goods. If the few thousands 
of people that make up the parliaments of the 
world could be brought to see what'every boy 
should kn° l ° the world could soon be put right. 

Here are some of the other subjects dealt with in 

this issue: • : 

The Extraordinary Frenchman 
* 4 The story of Chateaubriand 

Going and Coming Yet For Ever Here 
The little rivers of England 

The Face of the Country 

The human record of perhaps a million years . 

There are many other articles, besides stories, poems, 

puzzles, and numerous pictures. Order your copy now. 


MY MAGAZINE 

FEBRUARY - - - - - - ONE SHILLING 


MARIE ELISABETH 
REAL SARDINES 

DELICIOUS, SUSTAINING, HIGH FOOD VALUE, 
RICH IN NITROGEN. 

LIKED EVERYWHERE AND BY EVERYBODY 

LARGEST SALE IN^THE WORLD 



WIN A 
PRIZE 

in this 
fascinating 


FREE ft 

COMPETITION ■ 


/ 


Until February 28th—-you 
have a chance to ; compete . 
for one of the Cash Prizes in 
the competition organised 
by the makers of “Butterfly 
Brand’* Gummed Paper Craft 
Materials. 

' Two classes for children of 
different ages and one for 
r 1 adults. 

Gummed Paper Craft 
Materials are sold at all 
© , stationers and toyshops. 

Write at cnce for COMPETITION DETAILS to 

SAMUEL JONES & Go. Ltd 

BRIDEWELL PLACE, LONDON, E.C.4. 



KNITTING WOOL BUNDLES, ijlb. 4/6, 

3 lb* 0/*. Excellent for Gifts, Socks, Caps, etc* 
Steel Grey, 3/4 ; Colours from 3/11 lb. post free. 
PURE WOOL SERGES from 3/8 yd. Tweeds, 
Tailoring, etc. i Patterns sent with pleasure . All Wool 
Brown Blankets, 5/1each; 3 post free. 

ABOUT 60 YEARS' REPUTATION. 

WELLINGTON* 
SOMERSET, 
ENGLAND 



EGEETON 
BURNETT’S 
N.C. DEPT. 


52,000 BREAKFASTS 

Free, Ample, Satisfying, supplied each winter to hun¬ 
gry East End Children. Remember the little ones. 
3d. pays for ONE meal. 25/- for 100. 

How many may we entertain aa your guests P 
R.S.V.P. to TIIE REV. PERCY INESON, Supl., 
EAST END MISSION, 
COMMERCIAL ROAD, STEPNEY, LONDON, E.l 


FENNINGS’ 

LUNG 

HEALERS 

FOR 

Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis 

They assist the lungs to throw off 
all irritating matter and to regain 
health and vigour. 

Sold in Boxes at 1'3 and 

A COPY OF FENNINGS’ “ EVERY 
MOTHER’S BOOK” AND “EVERY¬ 
BODY’S DOCTOR” WILL BE SENT 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO 

ALFRED FENNINGS, COWES, I.O.W. 


GO, LOVELY ROSE 

Old Kent House and 
Old English Poem 

HOME OF DOROTHY SIDNEY 

The home that was once Lady Dorothy 
Sidney’s is changing hands onCe more, 
the home of the beautiful Dorothy for 
whom Edmund Waller wrote the im¬ 
mortal Go, Lovely Rose and other ex¬ 
quisite verse about 300 years ago. 

. The house is called Great Bounds, and 
it stands in a small park in the pretty 
Kent village of Bidborough, near Tun¬ 
bridge Wells. 

The roots of Bounds lie in England’s 
far past. It rose in the reign of Edward 
the First and had many owners. It was 
its fate to change hands. .One of the. 
owners, Sir Ralph Fane, was the friend 
of Sir Thomas More and Erasmus, and 
these two grave and learned men came 
more than once to Bounds, walked and 
talked in the gardens, and sat under 
the great oak which is said to be xiine 
centuries old. 

Sir Ralph got into trouble with the 
king, and his house was forfeited. When 
Elizabeth came to the throne she made 
a present of it to her cousin Lord 
Hunsdon. He changed the grim old 
house and enlarged it in the style of the 
day and set the royal arms on the walls. 

A Peevish Poet 

A little later Dorothy Sidney was 
living there under the new gabled roof, 
and, sitting in one of those rich panelled 
rooms, she received and read poems 
written about her by Edmund Wallet, 
who wanted desperately to marry her. 

She never regretted not marrying him, 
for he was not a worthy character. She 
married the Earl of Sunderland, and when 
she was an old woman she met Waller 
one day at Court arid asked when he was 
going to write poems about her again. 

" When you are as young and beauti¬ 
ful as you were then,’’ retorted Waller, 
still feeling a little peevish. • 

One of the most beautiful features of 
Great Bounds is the lime avenue, which 
Dorothy is said to have planted. That 
may or may not be true, but the trees 
are great and noble, and as fragrant 
as their blossoms are the traditions of 
the old house. 

OXFORD 

Saved in Spite of Itself 

NOBLE WORK OF THE 
PILGRIM TRUST 

Lovers of Oxford owe a great debt of 
gratitude to the Pilgrim Trust for their 
generous . aid . toward . preserving its 
charm, with the help of American money, 
while Oxford itself had been allowing its 
beauty to perish. 

During the past eighteen months the. 
Pilgrim Trust has given over ^15,000 to 
the Oxford Preservation Trustees, who 
arc endeavouring to maintain in all its 
matchless beauty the perfect setting in 
which the city lies. 

The largest gift J helped the purchase 
of those wooded slopes of Headington 
Hill, the sylvan background of the view 
from Magdalen Bridge. . 

Next in importance was the purchase 
ox a series of estates in the lovely secluded 
valley through which runs the new by¬ 
pass road from Headington to Cutslow. 
There was a serious danger that the 
expansion of Oxford would spoil this 
beauty spot with unsightly buildings. 
The gift has come in time to save it. 

Even more timely was the small gift 
which has preserved the beauty of Boar’s 
Hill, for the axe of the wooclman was 
already ringing in the hr wood which 
gives the hill its perfect note. 

Other benefactors have helped for¬ 
ward these schemes, which are an exam¬ 
ple to the guardians of our beauty spots 
all over the country of what can be done 
if only people w^ll get together and act 
, before it is too late. 


This very kind 
World 

Something Better Than 
a Stable 

<f His Shelter was a Stable ” was the 
heading of an article in the C.N., written 
just before Christmas by one of our 
correspondents after calling 5 at the 
S.O.S. and H 10 shelter in the Belvedere 
Road near Waterloo Station. 

We are delighted, to give the news 
that almost directly after we received 
the information that- many homeless 
men were to spend Christmas Eve in this 
stable and warehouse something won¬ 
derful and unexpected happened. • At 
the eleventh hour an American visitor 
made it possible for 400 destitute un¬ 
employed to have comfortable beds oh 
Christmas Eve instead of sleeping on 
the floors and in the stalls of this shelter/ 

Each of the 400 was given a ticket 
entitling him to a lodging for the night 
in a place which had been found for him, 
and as a splendid Christmas dinner had 
been arranged for them during the 
afternoon it is good to know that at 
least 400 of our unemployed had a 
thoroughly happy Christmas. New 
Year gifts of money and clothing will be 
welcomed by the Secretary if sent tc 
the central headquarters of -the S.O.S., 
at 49, Doughty Street, London, W.C.i. 


THE NEW CALL FROM 
THE TURKISH MINARETS 
Strange Sound in Constantinople 

From 400 minarets of Constantinople 
now comes a strange sound ; the cry 
of “ Allah ” is heard no more. 

Some months ago Mustafa Kemal had 
the Koran translated into Turkish as 
part of his scheme for eliminating 
Arabic and other languages from the 
literature and speech of Turkey. 

It has proved difficult to eradicate the 
old familiar phrases, but the Turkish 
Government has now decreed that the 
word Allah is to be changed into the 
Turkish word Tanri. The new call to 
prayer by the muezzins on the minarets 
of the mosques sounds strange, for the 
forbidden word is one of the most 
melodious in human speech, This has 
been realised by the authorities, who 
have called together the Mohammedan 
leaders with the most musical voices 
and have instructed them to teach the 
muezzin the new Turkish verses from the 
sacred Koran. - 

The Republic of Turkey has no State 
religion, the Caliph having been exiled 
some years ago, and all the mosques, 
having been placed under the super¬ 
vision of a department now attached to 
the Government. 

THE FATE OF THE WHITE 
STAG 

A Tragedy at the Zoo 

The white stag which stood out so 
prominently among the yellowish-brown 
fallow deer at the Zoo has been drowned 
in the pond of the large paddock through 
which it wandered with its companions. 

Until the other day its unusual colour 
did not seem to attract the notice of the 
other-deer, who accepted the s stag as one 
of the herd and did not bully or torment 
it -in any way. 

' Then it engaged in a fight with 
another stag. The result was that the 
whole herd joined in the fray and chased 
it till it took refuge in the .pond. 

The stags and docs then made a circle 
round the pond to prevent their white 
companion from getting out, pushing it 
back until it fell exhausted and was 
drowned before the keeper could come 
to its rescue. 

All animals, and, for that matter, most 
humans, are very suspicious of any un¬ 
familiar object or being in their midst. 
The real cause of this distrust is fear. 
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TWENTY GOOD SHIPS 


CHAPTER 33 
The Biter Bit 

O n it poured, this hail of lead from the 
galley, where Tom Honey man, in 
his travesty of a cook's cap, was serving a 
Hotchkiss gun on its light tripod, while 
Gannett crouched beside it, loading with 
strip after strip. Four hundred rounds to 
the minute Tom's Hotchkiss was firing, and, 
effective up to a range of nine hundred 
yards, its havoc at this puny distance was 
fearful. 

" Though I lay your plum-duff would 
rattle 'cm worse 1 " grunted Gannett. 

“ Aye, so would I, buddy," wheezed 
Tom, with a grin. 

One Hotchkiss had gone to the bottom 
with The Dancing Nan ; but the Squire had 
not forgotten the rest of his ships. 

While Jim all the time was thinking of 
Mr Sunshine 1 Recalling the satisfied gleam 
in that chubby man's eye when those sinister 
packing-cases had come aboard in San 
Francisco, Jim was thinking how Mr 
Sunshine would rub his hands now to see 
such line retribution meted to treachery, 
how he would chuckle that Vacca had got 
so. much more than he bargained for. 
Unless the scoundrel had opened lire on 

The Thankful Heart without warning- 

He must have been thinking aloud, for 
ho heard a deep rumble in his car. 

" Aye, Master Jim, the biter bit 1 Sarve 
him right, laddie ! " 

It was Maravin, shaking his sententious 
head at their enemy. 

The cook gave her a long two minutes of 
his fusillade, and then, as her masts, shorn 
clean through, came down with a crash, he 
expelled a deep breath and withdrew his 
.hand from the trigger. 

" That'll do," he pronounced, " to go 
on with." . 

And having taken care to see that his 
' dainty little weapon, which with tripod 
and all did not weigh more than thirty 
pounds, was unloaded, he began with much 
wheezing and panting to strip it and clean 
it, while again the Squire's'voice rang over 
- the ship. „ 

" Now sink me if he ain't going to board 
her 1 " groaned Gannett. 

And Mr Deedwinnick was. 

He was calling for boarders. 

In an instant The Dancing Nan’s party 
had snatched up their arms, had the 
dinghy over the side, and tumbled into her, 
leaving Runnell and his men in charge of 
the brigantine, which had hauled up into 
the wind and now lay hove-to with' her 
sails flapping lazily. 

.Meanwhile The Savannah was drifting 
slowly to leeward. The men in the dinghy 
pulled away with a will, but before they 
could reach her they heard a harsh splutter¬ 
ing and coughing, which told them that she 
had got a motor-launch out and had dropped 
it in the water under her weather.quarter 
out of their sight. 

So Vacca would cheat them yet! They 
pulled for their lives. On and round The 
Savannah's stern. But the launch had the 
start of them ; they saw its -long, shudder¬ 
ing shape fast streaking away. It was 
crowded with men, who shook their fists 
at the dinghy. 

Vacca had abandoned his ship to her fate. 
Then Mr Deedwinnick shrugged. 

" We can't catch them," lie said. " Pull 
in, lads, and we'll sec what he has left 
behind him." 

So they gave up the cliase and clambered 
aboard The Savannah; but they might as 
profitably have gone straight back to their 
own ship. For when Vacca had removed 
himself and his scoundrels he had also 
removed or destroyed every tittle and 
scrap that could have afforded any clue 
to Mark’s island. All the Squire found were 
the Kanaka crew, who, interrogated, knew 
nothing of the vessel’s destination, and were 
then commanded to rig a jury mast on her 
and take her back to Tahiti, or whither they 
would. With empty hands, then, Mr 
Deedwinnick returned to The Thankful 
Heart. Yet if his hands were empty his 
mind was now full. For Vacca's unpro¬ 
voked and murderous assault on his ship 
had forged the last link that bound sus¬ 
picion to certainty that the Portuguese was 
at the root of the business. 

As the Squire stepped aboard The Thank¬ 
ful Heart once again his gaze absorbed her 
■ in grave silence for a few moments. Then 
lie turned to Cap’n Ben who had climbed 
up behind him. 

" Ben Babbage," he said, in a quieter 
tone than his wont, " mark 'ee how this 
‘ brave little vessel lives up to her name. 
For it's thankful we ought to be that that 
scoundrel showed us his teeth. We know 


where wc are with him now. So it’s hey 
for Black Pearl Island 1 " 

" I lay you wc hear from Vacca again, 
sir," said Babbage. 

" You don't think he's done with ? " 

" I’ll go bail he has too much at stake, 
sir." 

" Very likely," assented the Squire, u but 
we've got .ahead of him ; nor will he forget 
Tom’s pepper-pot in a hurry." And, 
bidding Captain Runnell clap on all sail, 
he inquired how the two wounded seamen 
were faring ? 

,r Fine and hearty, sir 1 " replied Ajax 
Runnell. " Those rifle bullets couldn't 
have gone through them cleaner, clean as 
a whistle they went and touched nothing 
vital. We've rigged up a cockpit aft and 
they're both going strong, sir ! " 

" I have," smiled Mr Deedwinnick, ** some 
small skill in surgery. You will oblige me, 
Captain Runnell, by rating me surgeon. 
Friend Jim, step below, my lad, and fetch 
me my medicine chest." 

And when Jim came back with this he 
marched briskly aft. 

CHAPTER 34 
Out of the Sea 
r\AY after day of nothing but skies and 
^ sea followed ; sea sometimes running 
freely in a fresh breeze, and : sometimes 
unruffled by anything more than a catspaw, 
when the vessel’s auxiliary engine did her 
good service; skies shimmering till the 
sun approached the horizon, when suddenly 
it seemed to drop into the water. Long days 
and dark 1 nights when Jim would lie in his 
bunk and dream about Polgelly, hearing 
Miss Primrose talking and then waking up 
to find it was Gannett rousing him for his 
watch. For albeit The Thankful Heart 
carried more than her complement, Jim was 
taking his watch with the rest and,learning 
his trade. He was ship’s boy no longer. 
The Squire had raised him a peg. He was 
surgeon’s mate. He was able-seaman as 
well. . 

" And 'pon my honour, friend Jim," the 
Squire would add, " if Mr Sunshine allowed 
I'd rate you fourtli officer. But Mr Sunshine 
wouldn't stand for that, lad/ He'd be after 
us both with the tail of his rope if I did." 

The Squire was fond of twitting Jim 
about Mr Sunshine. 

" But, sir, Mr Sunshine isn't"aboard," 
Jim would answer. , 

“ Still, we've got to consider his feelings," 
smiled Mr Deedwinnick. And then his 
face would change. ".But confound him ! " 
he cried. " Why doesn't the fellow answer 
my wireless, friend Jim 1 " 

For there was no reply from the ketch 
or The Evening Star. Daily the Squire 
watched for his wireless to speak, and day 
after day it gave him nothing but silence, 
" I can't understand it! " he’d tell Jim. 
" I can't understand it! " And would 
bring his fist down with an angry thump 
on the table. 

He would have spoken them again, but 
Cap’n Ben stayed him. " Better wait 
till we’re clear of the Phoenix Group," he 
said cautiously. 

But if the Squire couldn’t get into touch 
with his fleet, Jim on liis part had established 
touch with Polgelly. He had written Miss 
Primrose a long letter from Papeete. He 
'had written also to Cap’n Ben's " little 
maid," whose apple cheeks may have 
grown more rosy with wonder to read how 
he and Bora Bora kept house. But he 
had not said much of the open boat in his 
letters ; that would keep till they were 
back again safe and sound—which Merciful 
said was as likely as a green snow. * 

O twenty good ships, up anchor! 

Up anchor and away 1 
For the sea at my heart is tearing, 

And the brine's on my lips today. 

But somewhere there's one ship faring 
That never shall make the bay . . . 

Thus Merciful as he kept his look-out by 
night and sang to himself and the shrouded 
seas under his breath. 

I However, this good ship which was 
carrying Jim came without further mis¬ 
adventure to the Phoenix Islands, when, 
giving out at Phoenix, where they put in, 
that they were traders come to rent, the 
Squire summoned Bora Bora and Jim, 
“ Now, attend, you two," he said, " you 
are my eyes and ears, as you were in 
Papeete. Ashore you go, and nose out 
what's become of Mannock, He should be 
basing here in The Golden Crown. Fetch 
me word of him'. But quietly, mark you 1 " 
They were back very soon. Jim reported 
with a grave face. There was no news of 
Coctiuuea on the next page ; 
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Mannock. "But I've other news,., sir," he 
said. " Sometimes one country or another 
sends a- ship of war cruising around, sir, 
just to have a look, I Suppose, how their 
islands are getting along——." 

"Weill” rapped the Squire. "Weill 
And that’s no fresh news, lad ! " 

" No, sir,"' said Jim. " But a warship 
is cruising round now, sir. ’ She's been here 
and to the Union * Group and Starbuck 
Islands ; she was here for quite a time, 
sir, fiddling about with her; engines." 

H’m,” murmured Mr Deedwinnick, 
knitting his brows. 

, ■" And they say that she's still in these 
waters." 

• " Hfi 1 " uttered Mr Deedwinnick, " And 
you heard nothing of Mannock ? ” • . 

Jim shook his head. " No, sir." 

The Squire sent Bora Bora for Cap’n Ben. 
" Babbage,” he shot out, when the Captain 
had come, " The Golden Croivn hasn't shown 
herself in .these islands./An.d I'll tell you 
why. And I'll take leave to inform you 
why we haven't had any 1 reply from the 
ketch or the sloop.” ■ 

Cap’n Ben waited quietly. 

" They.daren't use their wireless. There's 
a warship prowling about. Does she smell 
a rat, think you ? ” * 

Cap'n Ben reflected. " Well; sir,”* he, 
answered, " the one tiling doesn’t, follow 
the. other precisely. Quite naturally, they, 
wouldn’t employ their wireless for fear the 
warsliip should start in tracing their 
message, as'she’d feel'she must'when’she 
began picking up. Morse that wouldn’t 
translate. She’d be bound in duty to get 
to the bottom of that, sir.” 

" Well ? " said the Squire. 

"But it doesn't necessarily .follow, that 
this warsliip suspects anything. Nor heed 
she, unless she comes across The'Savannah . 
In which-case," said Cap’n Ben, his gentle 
smile playing, " she’ll want to know who’s 
been fighting upon the high seas. Better 
clap Tom’s pepper-pot out of sight, sir.” ' 

.■ The Squire frowned/ " And we’ll muzzle 
our\ wireless," said he. "Can’t risk any 
messages.’.' 

i .So, having filled up her water casks and 
taken some stores aboard. The Thankful 
Heart slipped quietly out on the tide, and 
as Jim watched their hawsers being tossed 
"inboard and Gannett coiling them down 
Continued in the last column 


JACKO’S last shot 


O ne morning Jacko woke up to find 
a heavy fall of snow. In great 
excitement he got out the toboggan and 
ran to fetch Chimp. Soon they were 
having a grand time in a field near by. 

" This is topping ! Let’s stay here all 
day," cried Jacko, giving himself a; 
shake after one of their’Spills. 


" Now then, fire away ! " grinned 
Jacko, nudging Chimp. 

They let fly, and Adolphus shot off to 
escape them. 

The other boys took it all in good'part, 
but not so Adolphus, who wanted to 
show off his famous swallow glide. * He 
didn’t much relish lying on his chest- 



Adolphus shot off to cscapo them 


"Righto.!" agreed Chimp. "I’ve 
swallowed so much snow I shan't want 
any meals." • , 

- But when dinner-time came they were 
both ravenous, and scampered home as 
fast as they could. 1 

Hardly had Jacko finished his third 
lot of pudding when Adolphus announced 
that he wanted the toboggan for a party 
of friends. 

" You kids must make snowballs in¬ 
stead," he said loftily. 

Jacko was furious. 

We jolly well will," he retorted, "and 
make you a present of the lot." 

Soon afterwards he and Chimp set off; 
to look for them, .and found Adolphus in 
the sledge just ready to start.- 


with Jacko’s snowballs trickling down 
his neck. * 

. " Look here ! " he shouted, pulling up 
and jumping out,. "if you don’t stop 
that at once, I’ll make you." 

" Try, then," teased Jacko ; and off 
he raced, with Adolphus after him. 

Jacko was still leading when they 
nearly reached home, so he grabbed up 
some snow to give his brother a final 
shot. Then he’ dodged behind a wall 
and aimed it hard. 

Bivt.it wasn't Adolphus.who got it, 
but Father Jacko, who had suddenly 
bobbed out. 

Splosh ! It caught him full in the face. 

The next thing that came flying was 
Father Jacko’s hand. Jacko caught that! 


with his grunting accompaniment, he won¬ 
dered when they would pay out a hawser 
again, when once more he would liear its 
splash as its slack struck the water ? But 
what was the good of speculating, he 
thought. They had got to And Black Pearl 
Island first. Would they find it ? 

Did it exist ? It must. Or the Squire 
was dreaming and Mark Deedwinnick had 
dreamed, and the man Reuben Hyde, Yet 
as the ship pushed forward and crossed 
the Equator and entered the very wilderness 
of the ocean, with no sound except that of 
the water and their own voices, and no 
sight of aught save the waves that seemed 
stretching for ever, and the immeasurable 
vault of the heavens over their heads, there 
were moments when Jim felt they were all 
of them’dreaming, that presently he would 
wake to find he had dreamed Lutz, and 
Vacca's dark, raking schooner, and Easter 
Island. * ' 

There was so much silence all round them, 
such unutterable solitude. It was hard tc 
believe that Polgelly was in the same 
world. Little friendly, kindly Polgelly, 
and the church tucked under its hill, and 
the white chalk road, and the cliffs, and 
the gentle sheep browsing—-how could they 
be a part of the same world as thisi which 
was nothing but sky and water, watei 
and sky ? 

He asked Cap’n Ben if a sail were evei 
seen here. ' . 

"Well, there's little to bring ships up 
here, lad," the Captain said, shrugging. 

" Barren reefs and shoals--" 

" Is the Schjetman Reef barren ? " 

" Well know that when we find it," said 
Cap'n Ben. 

" But you think we shall ? " . 

The old gentleman would not commit 
himself. " Perhaps. And perhaps . not. 
We’re likelier to find our island.” 

" You believe in our island ? " cried Jim. 
" You believe in our island ? " 

"If I didn’t would I be. here ? ” said 
Cap’n Ben gravely. ' - 

But it was Jim who sighted land first. 
He was at the. masthead, and three bells 
in the first morning watch had just sounded. 
Mr Deedwinnick had seen to his patients 
and was taking his breakfast when Jim’s 
voice rang from aloft in one prolonged note : 
" Land on the starboard bow 1 " • 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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BRONCHITIS 

INFLUENZA 


Breathe vapo 
medicated 
air while you 
sleep, This 
is the simple 
time-tried Vapo-Cresolene method of treat¬ 
ing Influenza, Bronchitis, Bronchial Asthma 
and Catarrh. Difficult breathing and sore¬ 
ness are more quickly relieved than when 
medicine is taken. A proved remedy of 
53 years. Prevents the spread 
of infection. Of alt Chemists. 



I Send for 

I BookletNo.fflD.ALlENAHANBtrRYS.ltd. 
37P, Lombard Street, LONDON, E.0.3 




GOOD ITS MASONS 

A ND NON-ALCOHOLI C* 

PflQT FDtP This case con- 
rucM mci:. tains three trial 
bottles of Mason’s Wine Essences, 
Ginger, Orange and Black 
Currant. Each bottle contains 
enough essence to make a full 
size bottle of delicious wine. 
The case will be sent post free to 
all who send name and address 
and 8d. to :— 

KEWBALL & MASON Ltd., NOTTINGHAM 

Cut onf this coupon and post to-day. 
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Let the healthful aid of Andrews help 
you and yours through the cold, dark 
days of winter. 

Taken when needed, Andrews quickly 
banishes those little Ills which often 
come at this time of year, when oppor¬ 
tunities for outdoor exercise are few and 
the Sun so;rarely shines. 

In the cold weather many prefer pleasant- 
casting Andrews ** with the chill off.” 


Andrews Liver Salt 
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Adventure! 
Air Stamps! 

Capture the thrill of the 
pioneer Aviation days by 
collecting the stamps of 
the AIR POST. 

Gibbons Air Stamp Cata¬ 
logue and Guide to Aero- 
Thilately (ist Ed.) will be 
sent Free to all asking to 
see a sheet of wonderful 
Approvals. 

Just include 2d. stamp for postage. 

STANLEY GIBBONS LTD. 

Dept. 107, 391, STRAND, LONDON, W.O.2. 



!Ci5ETC WONDERFUL 1933 OFFER. 
ITHCKIh 33 NEW ISSUES AND NOVELTIES. 

Including Andorra Frovisfona! and new Issue, obso¬ 
lete Austria, Cayman Islands (Commemorative), 
Denmark (Commemorative), Fr. Soudan {new 
pictorial), Gaboon (new river scene), Hungary 
(Commemorative), set of Italy J Japan old issues, 
Mozambique Co. piotorial, mint Turkey, fine long 
set of Ukraine, Venezuela mint, eto. I will send this 
collection absolutely free to all stamp collectors 
sending 2d. postago (abroad 6d. p.o.). Only one gift to 
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FREE-MINT SET OF CRETE 

A fine Set of Mint Crete, large pictorials, 
will be sent free to Genuine Applicants for 
my “BETTA” Approvals, enclosing 2(1. for 
postage and packing. 

LARGE DI8COUNT8 GIVEN. 

Alix Harlamd V. , .b 4 {r F „r‘i5!?l.T SSEte 


r REE! 26 diff. POLAND 

including: RAINBOW of IIOPU (3 diff.); 1921 Teuco 
Issue; Polish SHIP of STATE; WARWDL CASTLE; 
Monument at Warsaw; Mint set showing POLISH 
MINERS, also POSEN TOWN HALL and Portrait of 
Mr. Sienktewicz; Scarco REVOLUTION COMMKMORA- 
TIVR (Soldiers); fine set showing POLISH CAVALRY- 
MEN. also "8WIATOWIT," the ancient SLAV GOD; 
many Eagles, eto. ABSOLUTELY FREE ! Enclose lid. 

Postage ONLY (abroad 6d.)and request approvals. 
SHOWELL BROS. (C.N. 15), 42, Vanbrugh 
Hill, LONDON, S.E.3. 


OUTFIT FREE!! 

Everything for tho Stamp Collector, including 

DUPLICATE STAMP ALBUM, 

FINE PAIR OH ARK ARI, 

OVER 60 DIFFERENT STAMPS, 

POCKET CASE AND PBRF. GAUGE, 
PACKET OF STAMP MOUNTS, 

Kgypt (1888), Australasians, America surcharged 
issues. Tho beautiful Charkari depicts tho Roya) 
Arms and piotorial view. This pared absolutely. 
free. Just send 2d. postago and request Approvals. ■ 
isburn & Townsend (Dept. C.N,), Liverpool. 



SCOTT’S 

9 EMULSION 

for Health this Winter 


The Magazine for I 
the MANLY Boy !\ 

CHUMS has been famous for . 
many years and is now more 
popular than ever. Every 
month it is crowded with 
splendid yarns of School; 
Sport, and Adventures', 
There are also^ articles on 
, interesting hobbies, copious 
illustrations, and eight pages 
in photogravure. 


Monthly f 

At all Newsagents • - JLJ * 



THIS SPLENDID CASKET FREE 
to all STAMP 
COLLECTORS 

It contains a view of 
High Tor, an accurate 

Perforation Gauge, Tram- 
parent Envelopes, Water¬ 
mark Detector, Stamp. 
Hinges, Fair of Rustless 
Tweezers, and a Rare Pro¬ 
visional Abyssinia stamp 
(catalogued at 4d.). All 
for 3d. covering postage 
and packing. If 4d- ba sent a Powerful Magnifying Glass in 
Folding Metal Frame Is Included as well, Ask for Approvals 
VICTOR BANCROFT, Matlock, ENGLAND. 

CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN'S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Send 5 of these coupons with only 2(0 (and 2d. Btamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO.. 119, Fleet St.,,12.0,4. 
By return you will rcceivo n handsome Lever Self-Filling 
FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Gold Nib (Fine. Medium . 
or Broad) Fleet price, 4/-, or with 5 coupons only 2/9. 
De Luxe Model, 2/• extra. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for its a year. See below. 




Every Thursday, 2d 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14 s 6d a year (Canada 14 s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

In Passing 

Tiie locomotive of a North* 
bound train travelling at 40 
miles an hour had just emerged 
from a tunnel when it began' to 
pass a Southbound train travel* 
ling at 30 miles an hour. By the 
time the Southbound locomotive 
had reached the other end of the 
tunnel the two locomotives were 
3514 yards apart. 

How long is the tunnel ? 

Answer next week 


Icl On Parle Franpals 



La rame Lo hibou Une orange 


Nous partimes en bateau ft rames. 
Le hibou est un oiseau nocturne. 
Tout enfant sage aura une orange. 

Two Thermometers 

Qn the Centigrade thermometer 
freezing-point is marked 0 
and boiling-point 100 ,- on the Fah¬ 
renheit they are 32 and 212 . 

What is the temperature when 
the sum of the readings on the 
two thermometers is 74 ? 

Answer next week 

The Common Bunting 
'J'he note of the common 
bunting may now be heard, 
a harsh . and. unmusical chuck 
repeated several times. 

The bird is about 7 £ inches 
long and is of a rather heavy 
appearance. It may often be 
seen dusting itself in a lane or 
enjoying a wash. It is a very 
quarrelsome bird, and its appetite 
for grain makes it unpopular with 
farmers. 

’ What Ami? 

Christmas-time, some years 
ago, ■ 

There was a goodly fall of snow; 
But, mark me, were it not for me, 
That snow had ne’er been seen by 
thee. 

Oh, see far out on 3'onder bay 
That little ship, overwhelmed with 
spray, 

Now sinking low, now rising high, 
She sends me far into the sky. 

A troop went out to march one 
day, . - . ' " 

I think twas in the month of May, 
And by the. tramping of their feet 
They scattered me about the street. 
I’m seen in many shapes, tis true ,♦ 
Pm red, Pm white, Pm black, Pm 
blue; 

Pm large, Pm small, Pm short, 
Pm long; 

4 nd yet by wind Pm blown along. 

Answer next week 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning the planet Venus 
is in the South-East. I11 the 
evening Saturn 
and Uranus are 
in . the Souths, 

West, and 
Jupiter and 
Mars are in the 
East later. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen looking South at 
6 o’clock on Wednesday morning, 
January 18. 

1 How to Hold a Saw 

When using a saw the natural 
way to grip it is to thrust all 
four fingers through the handle. 

That is not the carpenter’s way, 
however. - It will be found that the 
saw is much more easily handled 
and held steady if the first finger 
is kept out straight and pressed 
against the side of the handle. 

Scotland’s Thistle 

'J'iie legend of the reason why the 
thistle was adopted as the 
emblem of Scotland dates back to 
the eighth century. According to 
the story, the Danes were attack¬ 
ing Stirling Castle under cover of 
darkness. The attack would have 
succeeded, for their presence was 
unsuspected, but their scouts,' 
creeping forward barefooted, 
stumbled into a bed of thistles and 
cried out with pain. 

Thus the -alarm was given and 
the Scots had time to muster their 
men and force a great victory. 


Three Little'Charades 

'piE first two lines give clues to 
two words which, though 
complete in themselves, form the 
syllables of the word to be found 
from the clue in the third line. 

Flat paving-stone for path or 
street. * 

A preposition now please meet. 

A kind of bottle, when complete; 

You’ll wear this, perhaps, one 
winter’s day. - • 

On lower level here you stay. 

This trimming makes a frock more 
gay. 

Banter or. tease, or gently contend. 
Arrange a line without a bend. 

This little bird may be'our friend.: 

■ v ■ • ' ■ Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS f 
An Unreliable Workman 
Had he worked ■' another five 
days he would have had 45 s more, 
or £ 10 ' 17 s in all. .He has ;then ! 
worked as many days'as not, and 
for 'one day at work' and. one day 
idle begets 7 s. \ £10 17s is 31 times 
this amount, so he was idle for 31 
days. He worked Jor five days 
less—26 days. 

What Bird Is This P Peacock 
Reason This Out. £2567 18 s 9 |d. 
The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 



Dr MERRYMAN 

Too Bad 

As they sat round a cheerful fire 
the talk turned to days of 
summer. 

“ Do you summer by the sea ? ” 
asked Mrs De Smy.the. 

“ No; we simmer in the city,” 
replied Mr J hones. 


Not For Settlement 



Hear -me! (the Toucan mur¬ 
mured) 

What a great big bill I’ve-got; 
And bills, I’ve-heard, must all be 
paid. - - ' ' : : ■. 

Mine never will be, I’m afraid ; 

The money I'possess is nit,' . - 
Perhaps mine is not that kind of 
bill, i • . 

AH of Them - 

M R Jolliboy .was elderly and 
Mr Jolliboy Avas plunvp; 
“The youth of today is quite 
all right, in spite of all we. hear to 
the contrary,” he said. ‘ 

“ You tliink so ? ” queried his 
friend. _ 

“ Certainly I do,” replied Mr 
Jolliboy. “ Why, only today three 
lads in a crowded train got up and 
offered me their seats. And (he 
added with a merry twinkle) J 
took them.” 

. What Did He Mean ? 

oan had been receiving cookery 
lessons/ 

“ I made this cake all by myself, 
Daddy,” she said one day at tea-' 
time. .. • v 

“ Good girl/.’ replied' Father. 

“ But who helped you to lift it 
out of the oven' ? ” 

Hear I Hear! 

A Town’s Meeting had been ; 
, called to discuss a matter of 
great local interest. Mr Bigwig,, 
who was .in the chair, rose to make 
a few remarks. - - : 

“ Ladies "and gentlemen,” he ; 
began, “ it gives me great pleasure ■ 
to see such a dense crowd here; 
tonight.” ’ 

<r ’dld ’ard,' guv’rior,” protested 
one of the crowd, “ We ain’t all so 
■ dense.” * , • 


The C.N. Calendar 



puis calendar shows daylight, twilight^-'and darkness on January 14 . 

The days are now getting longer. The arrow indicating the 
date shows at a glance how much of the year has elapsed. 



TALES BEFORE BEDTIME ® © ' ©• "A GAME OF CONKERS 


"Tf only I hadn’t let that 

* hole in my pocket get 
large enough to let a 
shilling through ! ” sighed 
Leslie. 

" If only I hadn’t been such 
a donkey as. to break that 
window!” said Denis. 

1 ” And only - a week to ’ 
Mother’s birthday ! ’’ . Leslie 
went on. “ And we haven’t a 
penny to buy anything ! ” 

• They were in the lane 
looking for conkers. 

They found some fine chest¬ 
nuts hidden among the big 
leaves under the tree at the 
corner. Leslie’s pocket-knife 
had a gimlet as well as four 
blades, and they soon had 
enough for a fight. 

The boys were so intent on 
their game that they did not 
notice they had an audience' 


until a slight click made them 
turn round. 

A gentleman with a camera 
in his hand was looking at 



them. He laughed when he 
saw their surprise. 

" I think I got you all 
right,” he said. “• Perhaps 
you will forgive the liberty 
if X send you a copy of the 


photograph. I want it for a 
magazine,” lie added. 

“ Oh, rather ! ” cried Leslie. 
"We should like to see our 
picture in a paper,” . . \ 

And if * you . wouldn’t 
mind sending the photograph 
before next Tuesday,” ’ said 
Denis, ” it will be in time for 
Mother’s birthday.” 

" Mother’s birthday 1 I’ll 
do you an enlargement for 
that ! ” said their new friend. 
“ Tell me your address.” 

On Saturday morning the 
postman handed a large flat 
parcel oyer the garden gate 
to Denis. * 

" Take it to the toolslied,” 
said Leslie, "I say 1 I be¬ 
lieve we’ve enough glass to 
frame it. We’ll do it like 
those we did in handwork 
lesson at school.” 


They hunted among . the 
pieces of glass that were 
stacked at the end of the 
shed, and then went off to 
get the carpenter to cut the 
glass to the right size. The 
next thing was to beg a piece 
of binding tape from their 
•handwork master. That even¬ 
ing the job was done. 

Mother’s face when she 
unwrapped the parcel on her 
birthday morning was full of 
delighted surprise. 

‘‘ You look like yourselves,” 
she said, ” When I take you to 
the photographer’s you look 
like someone else’s good boys; 
not my rascals;” 

And even that wastVt all, 
for their new friend liad 
posted her a copy of the paper 
in which the photograph 
appeared as a birthday card. 



It’s Benges* Siam© 
wine ee it’s tame 
t® weaia yorar 

iaaiay. When weaning 
time comes, give Benger’s Food 
during the transition stage from 
the breast to ordinary food. ' 



Fost Free, Benger‘s Booklet, <3 Conc/se Guide to 
the rearing of Infants, from Benger's Food Ltd., 
Otter V/orta Manchester. 




Made from pure glycerine and the fresh 
juice of ripe black currants. . 

Vou? CftimM Kochi Hi»p\ 

In Tins, 2 ozs. 8d. 4 ozs. 1/3 
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